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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a Lhird Term. There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, “the instrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests before President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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HE “winter did not ccme’ according to the title of 
the kook and Shelley's phrase. until after the new 
year had well turned in 1924. It looked as if the 
winter might ‘rot in the skies” and turn topsy-turvey 
calculations for social zest. The dinners and ban- 
quets occurred on schedule dates, but the real thrillers 
began in the discussion of presidential possibilities 
that came with Leap Year and the appearance of 
February's twenty-nine days in the calendar. 

The political drama has begun in the small talk and cur- 
rent political gossip. Some of the social alignments are 
strained when the party bugle echoes in presidential election 
year. As these quadrennial summer times approach, 
lines are taut as campaign fever revives. 

Edward Bok’s placid peace proposition with the announce- 
ment of the prize winner, No. 1489, combined a compromise of 
the League of Nations and a World Court. It was a disap- 
rointment from a novelty standpoint, but started the fire- 
works. Some old Leaguers insisted that a seven-million ma- 
jority for Harding did not finally settle the League of Nations 
proposition, and they hailed the prize-winning document as 
ahope. Now they are investigating why Edward Bok should 
so freely spend his own money on his idea. 

The early days of the session were frittered away as usual 
in useless roll calls and time-consuming speeches to air careers 
past and present, as if marking time until the Committees 
could report the start of a real face-to-face contest in the way 


of debate 
a ShONS 


HEN the delegate from the Philippines delivered an 
address on the floor of the House, he was heartily 
applauded by brother Filipinos in the gallery, who had copies 
of his speech and read it eagerly as he delivered it. His man- 
ner was earnest and, although difficult to understand in the 
gallery, the members of the House followed him closely. 
Representative Cooper of Wisconsin, whose remarkable Philip- 
pine address of 1898 is still- historic. was a most appreciative 
listener. Previous to this, Congressman Upshaw had created 
an uproar by declaring that the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Constitutional Amendments were not being violated in the 
South and that in scme districts in the South there were more 
Votes in percentage to population than in the North. The 
Constitutional argument went merrily on with the Eighteenth 
at the fore. 
Score markers were busy trying to poll who was who and 
what would be what on this or that list, but the time has not 
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yet arrived for settled minds and -toth Representatives and 
Congressmen were coy in expressing a definite affirmative or 
Negative. 






¢ Affairs at Washingt 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 








HE Immigration bill, incorporating the suggestions of 
Secretary James J. Davis, has been introduced with the 
hope that it will relieve the situation and safeguard the country 
against undesirable immigration. It provides for an elastic 
quota when the demand is proved for executive order and a 
list of preferences, with provision for the registration of all 
aliens, the same as native-born voters are required to register 
to vote. 
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A all, the one dominant topic was taxation. Secretary 
Mellon certainly furnished a dominant issue for the coming 
campaign. Everytody seems to agree on reducing taxation. 
but how and when? There were many “buts” and “ifs” used. 

















STATUE OF LINCOLN 


In Lincoln Park, Washington, D.C. Thomas Ball, Sculptor 


The first contribution of five dollars for this statue was made by a colored 

woman named Charlotte Scott, of Marietta, Ohio, the morning after the 

assassination of President Lincotn, and the entire cost of. the monument, 

amounting to $17,000, was paid by subscriptions of colored people. It was 
unveiled April 14, 1876 
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The tax question, with a bonus-ctogy man appearing now and 
then, harassed the conversation of Congressmen and Senators 
as they were informed of the situation at home. 

Members of the Sixty-eighth Congress are not watching their 
mail so closely as did the late lamented Sixty-seventh, which 
did not have a presidential election prop to fall back on to 
help bring out the party vote 


GENERAL JOHN J 


Reaches the 


PERSHING 


\rmy Retirement Age in September 


HERE will be, doubtless. a quite general feeling of agree- 

ment in the public mind with the wisdom of Secretary 
Weeks effort to secure special legislation that will allow the 
retaining of General Pershing as chief-of-staff when he has 
reached the legal retiring age next September 


As a matter of fact, if the directing head of some small 
business never heard of outside of its own town should bring 
that business safely through four years of turmoil and disturb- 
ance and should lay before its board of directors at the end of 
that time a report indicating that the business was not only 
surely and soundly established, but was well and favorably 
known the world over, it is hardly conceivable that those 
directors would allow any clause of retirement in the contract 
with its directing head to deprive the business of his services. 

The situation between General Pershing and the American 
army exactly parallels such a case. He did a good and thor- 
ough job in France, and he made Europe as a whole realize 
that America possessed a first-class fighting force—which she 
could and would use if occasion arose. He gave the American 
army a standing and a prestige in Europe that may, and quite 
likely will, within the next quarter century prove to be ines- 
timable value to our peace of mind and material possessions. 

His very name, connected with the army for the next ten 
years, is about the best insurance that America could possibly 
have against aggression by any foreign power. By all means, 
retain his services and his name as long as possible—which 
should be for a goodly number of years yet. for “Black Jack” 
Pershing at sixty-three is still a two-fisted fighting man with 
an active brain. 


————__ 


ECRETARY Mellon has established his reputation as a 

worthy successor of Alexander Hamilton, whose statue 
beams on the steps before the Treasury Department. The 
opposition is trying to tear to tatters his matured plans, but 
the opposition seem to base their idea upon the ideas evolved 
from the long study and application that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has given to the facts as to what is needed and hoy 
to get it. It would be an interesting study to know how the 
processes in the mind of Secretary Mellon works. He seems 
to get right at the kernel of a fact and digs his way through the 
extraneous matter. 

If people would only think out things and make up their 
mind just what they want, there would be a lot of time saved 
When any man ccmes to Secretary Mellon with his facts straight 
and proposition clearly stated, there is a gleam in his eye: he 
reaches a quick and definite conclusion, but when someone comes 
with a nebulous thought and a general all-around discussion 
in his own mind, Secretary Mellon seems to respond with a 
rather vacant look. a reflection of the vacancy of the mind con- 
fronting him. His mind deals from 99.9 essentials when it 
comes to financial matters. He reads between the lines, even 
in a mass of figures and seems to have a searchlight constantly 
focussed on what must be done to clear up the fog and find 
the buoys. 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 

SECRETARY OF TREASURY ANDREW W. MELLON 

The financial wizard who is working wonders with Uncle Sams 

perplexing problems of national financing. In spite of —perhaps 

because of —the ill-timed criticism directed at him, the great bulk 

of American citizens have absolute faith in his judgment and 
fairness 
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NE of the pressing. if not the most pressing question of 
the day, is the problem of taxes—of how best to raise 
the vast sum of money that is needed each year to keep the 
administrative portion of the government functioning and 
provide the revenue necessary for the maintenance and devel- 
opment of government-operated utilities. 

There exists apparently in the minds of the generality of 
people a wrong conception of the intent and purpose of govern- 
ment itself—and of its functions—and too, of their exact 
relationship to it. Not alone does this misapprehension of the 
true relationship of government to the people exist in the minds 
of the general public—but in the minds also of the men who are 
elected to fill high positions in the government itself. 

It is this somewhat general misunderstanding that brings to 
the front the periodic discussions regarding tariffs and taxes. 
Not until a majority of the people of the country, including 
the legislators themselves. come to plainly comprehend the 
essential fact that the United States as a whole is merely a 
great business concern, with branch offices in the different 
states. and that everv tax-payer is a stockholder in that busi- 
ness—not until then can we hope for a substantial reduction 
in our overhead expenses, which can only be met by levying 
fresh taxes or increasing the rate of taxes that now exist. 

It takes money to run a business—and the stockholders of 
a business must furnish that money. Administrative and 
directive minds are also needed to conduct the business—and 
the stockholders must themselves elect by their own votes 
their choice of men possessing the requisite kind of minds to 
direct the business and represent their individual interest in 
it—to so conduct the business that it will grow and prosper 
and return ever-increasing dividends upon their investment. 

To be sure, not all businesses are prosperous—and neither 
are all governments. And the reason for the lack of pros- 
perity in either case is apt to be pretty much the same: too 
great an overhead—too much going out, and too little coming 
in. And the cause for such a situation of affairs sifts back 
always to one fixed point—lack of proper management. 

Under a representative form of government such as we 
enjoy, when a man becomes a voter he buys a share of stock 
in a going business on a deferred payment basis. This share 
of stock entitles him to a vote at every meeting of the share- 
holders, and his vote is of equal force and effect with the vote 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND HIS SECRETARIES. 
JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN HAY 
Photographed at Spring field, Illinois, in 1861 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 

This wonderful and impressive structure is the costliest monument 

to the memory of one man ever reared by a Republic. It will stand 

for generations to come, as a visible expression of the surpassing 

love and reverence of the nation that he preserved from dismember- 

ment, as well as a memorial of one of the most significant figures 
in the history of humanity 


of every other shareholder im the business. He may, if he so 
desires. buy more shares—get more returns in the form of 
dividends on his investment—and naturally when he does that 
the amount of his deferred payments increases to meet the 
market value of his additional shares. 

If, when he has acquired a lot of shares. and finds that the 
amount of his deferred payments is becoming burdensome, 
he hides some of them away—and sets up the claim that they 
are lost or burned or stolen—the government gives him the 
benefit of the doubt and until the truth or falsity of his claim 
is proved, ceases to require from him a continuance of such 
payments as represent the market value of those shares. 

When business is brisk and the vigilance and alertness of 
the management has so reduced the percentage of overhead 
expenses in relation to the dividends each year that they far 
over-balance the sum of the deferred payments. no one tries 
to evade his payments by the subterfuge of hiding away his 
stock and claiming that it is lost. But when business is poor. 
and the volume of overhead rises to such a point that the size 
of the dividends materially diminishes and assessments must 
be made upon the value of the stock in order to keep the busi- 
ness going, the big stockholders—the men who own perhaps a 
two-thirds interest in the business—begin to run to cover, 
and leave the little fellows to pay the bills. 

This is the exact situation that we have arrived at in the 
United States today in relation to the matter of the tax ques- 
tion. Our overhead expenses have mounted to such a formid- 
able point that in the case of large stockholders the amount 
of the tax assessed upon their stock amounts practically to 
confiscation. Theoretically perhaps, the man who has made 
a large amount of money by being a stockholder in a certain 
company should be willing to hand that money back in order 
to keep the company going through a spell of dull times. But 
as a matter of good business judgment he does nothing of the 
sort. When he is threatened with a prohibitive assessment 
on the stock, he immediately becomes a “‘bull’’—to employ 
the terminology of the stock market—takes his profits, goes 
short on the stock, and sits back in his club window at comfort 
and ease till the market shows some healthy signs of recovery. 

Now. to keep the big stockholder in a “bearish” frame of 
mind, so that the market will be active and thus give the little 
felow—the small stockholder—a “run for his money,” the 
machinery of government must so functicn as to keep dividends 
up, and assessments down. This can only be accomplished 
by the exercise of extreme diligence and economy—two highly 
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STATUE OF LINCOLN 
By Lott Flannery. in front of the Court House, Washington 


desirable qualities sadly lacking in the make-up of the average 
legislator. 

If any private business in the world was run along the 
wasteful and extravagant lines of every existing government— 
including our own—that business would sconer or later go to 
pieces, become bankrupt. disintegrate and disappear—just as 
some of the European governments have gone bankrupt and 
give evidences of disintegration. 

It is only the exceptional business or the exceptional govern- 
ment that can long withstand a continued policy of extrava- 
gant management, or that can recover again, once it has 
reached a moribund condition—and we, here in America. are 
gravely in danger at the existing mcment of too complacently 
regarding ourselves as the exception that proves the rule. 


HE interlocutory amenities have begun on the floor of the 
Senate. When Pat Harrison of Mississippi arises there 
is always a rustle of expectancy. Ina rather dramatic way he 
picked up the list of appointments and remarked that the 
Senate had been in session for three weeks and had not been 
doing much 
“But,’” he said, with a sarcasm worthy of his predecessor, John 
Sharpe Williams, ‘‘I see that there is one department of the govern- 
ment that is functioning. Let’s go over the list 
“I see that there is one from California. Perhaps the gentleman 
from California has observed that. I see there is another from Wis- 
consin. ‘That, perhaps, has not escaped the notice of one of the gen- 
tlemen from the Badger state. But down the list in the V’s I find 
that Virginia has forty-four, which would indicate that the secretary 
of the President of the United States is functioning at a lively pace.’’ 


The dramatic way in which he held aloft the list of appoint- 
ments and the manner and method of paying his respects to 
his political opponents. occasioned glee in the gallery, for 
humor counts on the floor of the Senate as well as at a picture 
show. Pat Harrison used to play baseball, and pitched a 
wicked curve. When he goes to the bat, there is going to be 


i, 


something said that will add to the gayety of the Senate and 
prod his Republican opponents into a smile or a temper. Pat 
does not care which, as long as he can get under the skin. He 
is playing the game now to have the list of appointments from 
Mississippi enlarged during the next four years to make up for 
the time lost since the eight fat years that have passed. Ad- 
ministrations may come and go. but state pride prevails even 
if the state sovereignty issue has been settled. 


COG 


EARINGS. hear ye! Hear ye! More hearings! It is 
the real excitement in Washington. A hearing presents 
a theatrical side; it may be vaudeville, comedy or melodrama: 
it may be grand opera; it may be tragedy, but always theatrical 
Seldom does one discover a single fact that a hearing has brought 
out that was not already known before. The Teapot 
Dome inquiry is certainly a tempest that requires cool 
heads to follow out and get facts. Those tired of the shades 
of oblivion seek in the flashing dialogue of a hearing to spring 
to fame and make some “news.” The process of advance- 
ment on the floor of Congress or in the committee work in the 
regular routine of legislation is slow. It furnishes the neces- 
sary text for the back-stair gossips, which is a concomitant 
part of Washington life, official and unofficial—someone must 
be fooled, fired, or flim-flammed to entertain during the long 
leisure hours away from the driving, wearing, do-nothing, dull 
leaden moments of the working hours registered on the payrolls 
Conventions are coming thick and fast. In the latter days 
of January the anti-prohibitionists had a “face-to-face” con- 
vention and talked over matters. No hip-pocket flasks were 
allowed at the banquet. At the same time the cohorts of the 
temperance legions were gathering and the storm center was 
the modest office of Major Roy Haynes, the Prohibition Com- 
missioner, whose headquarters are dubbed the life “ War’ 
Department of today. 
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STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
On the State Capitol grounds at Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Unveiled 


September 2, 1912. Daniel Chester French, sculptor 
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Conference of Ambassadors 


New plan announced by Hon. Chas. A. Collin in a discussion of the World Peace proposition from 
all angles. Success and interest focused in the Bok plan. The Conference of Ambassadors 
is suggested as a practical solution, because it has already worked and utilizes the 
spirit and machinery of the League of Nations and the World Court 


N the early days of 1924, the air was filled with peace plans. 
[he tempting prize offered by Mr. Edward Bok’s extensive 
campaign to get at the sentiment of the people was fruitful 

in stirring up an interest in the subject in every nook and corner 

where a pamphlet could be read. In the meantime, there were 
many level-headed thinkers at work who were not in the race 
for the prize, but thinking things out for their own satisfaction. 

Among the most novel and all-appealing suggestions that came 

to me in the NATIONAL’s own little peace corner was an article 

written by Hon. Charles A. Collin of New York. 


ok * * **K 


Mr. Collin is one of the foremost attorneys of New York 
and was formerly a professor of law in Cornell University. 
and many eminent lawyers of today studied under him. He is 
said to have instructed more real successful jurists in law than 
any other one man during the years he was in the college work. 
A college professor who intermingled his college work with a 
practical and successful practice of his profession, his conclu- 
sions are sane. A keen observer of events and widely read, 
in the maturity of his experience and information, Mr. Collin 
has certainly evolved a plan that not only commands interest, 
but deals with present-day conditions. 


* * * * 


The article will appear in the March issue of the NATIONAL, 
a closely-knit statement of a practical plan by which the 
United States may co-operate with other nations to achieve 
and preserve the peace of the world. It is based upon the 
recent experience of the Conference of Ambassadors at Paris, 
whose decision settled the late Greco-Italian controversy. 
The cordial co-operation of the Conference of Ambassadors at 
Paris with the Council of the League of Nations at Geneva, in 
adjusting this settlement, demonstrated that such co-operation 
is practical. ‘ 

* * * * 

The details of the plan are carefully and constructively 

worked out. The four significant facts: 

(1) The decision of the Conference of Ambassadors at Paris in 
settlement of the Greco-Italian controversy, 

(2) Which was reached in co-operation with the Council of the 
League of Nations, 

(3) With a discussion of proposals to refer certain terms of the 
settlergent to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and 

(4) The passage by the House of Representatives at Washington of 
the bill for the consolidation of the diplomatic and consular 
branches of the foreign service, consolidating these two 
branches of the service in every nation, thereby increasing 
the efficiency of the entire service. 


A complete summary of the plan will appear, with all the 
details worked out with the care and thoughtfulness of a legal 
mind. He deals with the situation as it exists rather than a 
theoretical vision of what should be done, and is creative to the 
extent that it has made the Conference of Ambassadors an 
actual and real representative of the law and sentiment of the 
country to function along the lines of the original intent of an 
ambassador or representative. 

Mr. Collin’s Conference of Ambassadors is based upon the 


without assigning any of the inherent rights of nationality 


fundamental statement of a distinguished writer who knows 
the importance of the independence of sovereign nations as 
the great factor of their interdependence—and interdependence 
naturally evolves a conference. and a conference, duly and 
truly constituted along the logical and customary lines of 
conference, is more apt to reach conclusions adjusted to the 
conditions and circumstances than a more rigid body clothed 
with judicial and arbitrary powers. 

In the meantime, an investigation in Chicago and Washington 
as to the Bok Peace Plan goes on. Miss Esther Everett Lape. 
who had charge of the publicity, is a well-seasoned writer. 
and there are some aspects of the case that added somewhat 
to the comedy of the situation that obtains in some congres- 
sional proceedings. 

* * * * 


The voters are voting on the Bok Plan with a majority that 
would make it look like the vote given President Harding against 
the League of Nations. The point is: Whether a regular duly 
and truly constituted ballot, as contemplated by the Consti- 
tutions of the various states, is not, after all, going to be the 
court of last resort as far as the voters are concerned. The 
preliminary vote is unofficial, but may have an influence in 
swinging sentiment towards the terms of the peace plan as 
outlined in Mr. Bok’s prize winner. 

* o * * 


There is a long time elapsing between now and election 
Sentiment against the League of Nations crystallized vers 
quickly. One thing is certain: The people are determined to 
have some practical solution of peace that does not involve 
any giving up the right, title and sovereignty of the United 
States of America. 

oK * * * 


As Washington pointed out in his letter to the Governors. 
which might be called “The Conference of Governors of the 
Thirteen Original States: 


There are four things which | humbly conceive are essential to the 
well-being, | may even venture to say, to the existence of the United 
States, as an independent power; 

First—An indissoluble union of the states under one federal head. 

Secondly—A sacred regard to public justice. 

Thirdly—The adoption of a proper peace establishment; and, 

Fourthly—The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition 
among the people of the United States which will induce them to forget 
their local prejudices and policies, to make those mutual concessions 
which are requisite to the general prosperity, and, in some instances, 
to sacrifice their individual advantages to the interest of the com- 
munity 

These are the pillars on which the glorious fabric of our independ- 
ency and national character must be supported. Liberty is the basis, 
and whoever would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn the struc- 
ture, under whatever specious pretext he may attempt it, will merit 
the bitterest execration and the severest punishment which can be 
inflicted by his injured country. 


The letter was dated at ““Headquarters,"’ Newburg, June 18, 
1783, and the basis of this letter, in some respects, is even more 
comprehensive than his farewell letter, for at that time the 
country was right in the throes of taking its proper place in 
the nations of the world. 
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The Late Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard 


As a pioneer in the field of Applied Psychology, the 
Harvard savant left to the world a heritage of hop. 
for the realization of generations yet to come 


ERHAPS you have been one of those who 

knocked at the door of Munsterberg’s room 

in the Harvard Psychological Laboratory 
on the third floor of Emerson Hall—the floor on 
a level with the tops of the venerable oaks and 
elms. Then you will remember a cheerful voice 
answering gently: ‘‘Come!’’ You opened the 
door and found vourself welcomed by a kindly 
expectant glance from a pair of strikingly deep 
blue Perhaps you were an advertising 
man who had heard of the help that psychology 
may give to the art of advertising and came to 
ask the Harvard psychologist how a knowledge 
of his science may best be obtained by a man of 
business. Perhaps you were a patient troubled 
with tormenting insomnia, come to ask if the 
author of ‘Psychotherapy’ would consent to heal 
you by hypnotic treatment; perhaps you were a 
superintendent of schools and wished to hear 
the Harvard educator's views on vocational guid- 


eyes. 


ance; perhaps you were a lawyer come to inquire 
about the reliability of memory on the witness 
Perhaps 
ing up behind you on the stairs was a visionary 
who wanted 
Utopia. 


have 


stand 


no, not you, but the man com- 
to submit his scheme for a world 
And creeping up behind him there may 
“down-and-out”’ with a heart-rend- 
ing story to tell, whocame out of the room again 
with 


been a 


a brightened countenance and some solid 
comfort in his pocket. 
* x * 

the scholar’s whole 
attention and the expert advice or the active 
help that he needed. Indeed, this serene room 
with the engravings of philosophers on its walls, 
was, during these morning hours for callers, a 
link between the academic workshop and the 
world. Here the psychologist directed the ex- 
periments of the graduate students—experiments 
that required infinite patience and were ulti- 
mately to increase humanity’s store of pure 
knowledge; here also he gave from the abun- 
dance of such knowledge to the world wherever 
it was needed—to heal or to guide or to inspire. 

While you were talking with Munsterberg, 
you undoubtedly had a pleasant sense of perfect 
leisure. You did not find the wrinkled brow or 
nervous frown that I have an 
appointment the next minute, and I have work 
piled up—and can’t you see that I have some- 
thing else to do than listen to you?” No, there 
was nothing about the hospitable air with which 
the scholar listened to your life history to make 
you guess that your cal! had interrupted him in 
the middle of a complex thought that he had 
been dictating to his secretary who is fuming 
inside and opening and shutting the drawer of 
her desk as a sign that it is about time to dismiss 
the disturber. Perhaps, after you were gone, 
he looked at his watch—an infallible watch that 
kept perfect time when others were fast and 
slow—saw that it told the hour at which he was 
expected at home for luncheon, but decided that 
the sentence—no, the paragraph must be finished 


Whoever came received 


seems to say 


POC Ce, as separated from Metaphysics, 
came into being during the 19th century and has 
attracted many eminent scholars to the fascinating 
field of exploraticn in the domain of mental reaction 
to physical impressions and the control of physical 
impulses by mental suggestion. The springing up 
of a crop of pseudo-psychologists intent on material 
rather than intellectual gain has fortunately not 
diverted the growth of the Science of the Mind 
toward an ultimate fruitage of inestimable value to 
humanity 


before he go. But first he telephoned home that 
he would be half an hour late today: he would 
not keep anyone waiting—not even his family— 
and exact punctuality was one of his chief prin- 
ciples; being too late for an appointment was 
unknown to him, and rather than arrive too 
early, he would walk up and down five minutes. 

At his home on Ware Street, around the corner 
from Emerson Hall, the scholar by no means 
relapsed into weary silence. With the same 
attentiveness that he gave to the callers at his 
office, he listened to the problems and stories of 
his family; moreover, it was he who furnished 
the chief entertainment, letting his family share in 
new ideas, making observations on human life 
and telling anecdotes from his experience. After 
lunch, a glance at the New York Times—the 
Herald in the morning, the Times at noon and 
the Transcript in the evening were his three 
frivolities—then on to the New Lecture Hall 
where three hundred undergraduate students 
were waiting, and after the lecture back to Emer- 
son Hall, to dictate a new chapter of his book in 
an unbroken flow of speech till after six o’clock. 
The evening was spent in Munsterberg’s study 
at home, in his special armchair with books piled 
on a lap-board, where, block and pen in hand, he 
prepared for further dictation on the morro. 

Such was Hugo Munsterberg’s average day. 
A concentrated, intellectual life was his, one 
which ended at the age of fifty-three and yet 
achieved important contributions in various 
fields. Not that Munsterberg was a recluse out- 
side of the laboratory. He enjoyed society, even 
though he could not spare time for lounging in 
clubs, for cards, games and other amusements. 
His only form of exercise in the summer was tak- 
ing long, solitary walks on the Clifton beach that 
he loved or on country roads, during which his 
mind was ever active with new problems. But 
his artistic house in Cambridge was open to 
guests. of all callings. Not only scholars and 
men of the learned professions met here, but 
statesmen, diplomats, financiers, authors, crit- 
ics, artists of all kinds. Theodore Roosevelt 
was Munsterberg’s guest; so were Maud Adams 
and Nazimova. Interesting men and women 
found their way to his house not only from all 
parts of the United States, but from various 
countries of Europe and from Japan. It was 
this manifold live contact that enabled the 
scholar to enlist his science and philosophy in 
the service of the world’s work. 

Munsterberg’s life and work were not separate. 


“Tdealistic philosophy,” he maintained, “ha; 
always taken it as its central conviction that the 
kind of philosophy you have depends on the 
kind of man you are.” 

Widely known though Munsterberg was a; 
psychologist, he himself never lost sight of the 
fact that he was not a narrow specialist, but ; 
philosopher, and as such he could even see his 
own science of psychology in its proper place in 
the system of knowledge. His idealistic phil. 
osophy he gave in a comprehensive volume “The 
Eternal Values.’’ And it was his idealism as 
well as his psychology that he applied to the 
problems of life. 

“The work which you are doing with the help 
of hygiene, of biology, of economics, and in the 
future perhaps with the help of psychology,” he 
said to an assembly of settlement workers, “te. 
longs in the realm of causes and effects which are 
embedded in the span of time. . But the 
work which is done from man to man, carried on 
by belief in values and ideals, is not bound up 
with cause and effect, and cannot be measured 
by months and years; it is work done in the 
spirit of eternity.” 

x * ” 

A leading investigator in experimental psy- 
chology, Munsterberg was also one of the pio- 
neers in the field of Applied Psychology. From 
experimental study of the use of psychology in 
healing disease, in testing the reactions of crimi- 
nals and the reliability of witnesses in law cases, 
he passed on to the study of psychology as ap- 
plied to industry. For this purpose he gathered 
data from many industrial concerns and made 
experiments on the spot, as with the motormen 
of the Boston Elevated and the telephone girls 
of the Western Union Company. Munsterberg’s 
contributions to Applied Psychology may lk 
found in his books ‘‘Psychotherapy,” “On the 
Witness Stand,” “Psychology and Industnal 
Efficiency,”’ and in his complete text-book “Psy- 
chology General and Applied.” 

Munsterberg did not horde the gold of his 
scholarship, nor lock it in hooks accessible only 
to the learned. He was greatly in demand for 
popular lectures and magazine articles. His 
views were sought and gladly given on all sorts 
of problems of education, of public and social 
life and problems of international relations. 
These last he believed could be solved only by 4 
better mutual understanding among nations. 
At the founding of an international students 
club he said: 

“Things are, after all, what they are, for the 
living spirit and a sensible word with a friend 
who knows his home land may reveal to us more 
about a foreign country than the most faithful 
wandering with Baedeker in hand. . . . Under- 
standing means influence, understanding meats 
peace, understanding means human worth, and 
your university years can give you nothing more 
glorious for life than this spirit of understanding 
responsiveness to the whole world’s ulture.’ 
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OUR Governor certainly goes to the bot- 
Y tom of things; his speech aroused all 

New England to the importance of the 
al situation’’ writes the dynamic Joe Mitchell 
Chapple concerning Governor George S. Silzer of 
New Jersey, who spent part .of his Christmas 
holidays in Massachusetts and Connecticut de- 
gtibing the workings of the extortionate coal 
monopoly in the thirty anthracite-using states. 
And with the excessive modesty common to edi- 
tors he proceeds to express the ‘“‘hope that you 
gill send me an article about him and his work”’ 
norder that readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
nay get a close-up of the candid young man who 
s accomplishing so many splendid things in 
New Jersey. 

Picking celebrities being the favorite indoor 
ort of Joe Mitchell Chapple, it is not up to the 
busy—or is it indolent?—editor of the Trenton 
Evening Times to reason why. To begin at the 
beginning, this editor may be regarded as a 
smewhat unprejudiced witness, inasmuch as 
the Trenton Times ardently opposed the nomi- 
nation of George S. Silzer for Governor because 
hewas backed by a Democratic state machine 
that most independent newspapers would like 
tosmash. The Times had a like experience in 
1910, when it fought the self-same machine en- 
gaged in steam-rollering Woodrow Wilson over 
as the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
New Jersey. In both contests the people stood 
by the machine and subsequently the Times 
found itself approving of most of the public 
work of Wilson and Silzer. It frequently hap- 
pens that editors who come to scoff remain to 
pray—figuratively speaking, of “course. But 
that’s another story. 

In appearance and spirit Governor Silzer is 
much younger than most men of fi’ty-three years. 
He is neither a superman nor a radical seeking 
favor by pandering to discontent. Business does 
not fear him, because the home folks know that 
he has had considerable financial success. His 
tally savings were invested in real estate and he 
has prospered to the point where, with some 
frends, he controls one good bank and is chair- 
man of the executive board of another and larger 
tanking institution. But that has not kept him 
tom fighting the powerful public service corpo- 
tations, the patent road promoters and the great 
industrialists who work women at nights in their 
lactories. He is never out to destroy wealth; 
out he believes it should be made to serve 
tumanity . 

Few men bring to public station such a wide 
vatiety of official experience. Governor Silzer 
‘as had the unusual privilege of serving in high 
laces in all three branches of government— 
‘ecutive, judicial and legislative. Humbly born 
it New Brunswick, New Jersey, he got his edu- 
‘ation in the public schools, graduating from 

School and at once taking up the study of 
law. Last year, in that same town of his birth, 
te was honored with an LL.D. degree by con- 

























































Governor Silzer of New Jersey 


The chief executive of the mosquito state has a “way with him” that 
gets things done. “Face the problem and solve it” is his slogan 


By JAMES KERNEY 


servative Rutgers College, now fast spreading out 
into a substantial university. He is president 
ex-officio of the Board of Trus‘ees of Princeton 
University, and always gets a warm reception 
when he visits that old university. 

Like President Coolidge, the Governor has 
occupied numerous political berths. They both 
started as alderman—Coolidge at Northampton 
and Silzer at New Brunswick. Silzer was active 
in the work of his party, being chairman of 
the Democratic county committee; he served 
as an assemblyman, was six years in the state 
senate and became Prosecuting Attorney. Next 
he was made a Circuit Court Judge, where for 
eight years, he won the admiration of lawyers 
and litigants by humanizing the bench and expe- 
diting justice. There was none of the weird 
arrogance so often mistaken for judicial dignity, 
and the work was so much to his fancy that it 








Champlain Studios, N. Y. 


OVERNOR GEORGE S. SILZER of New Jer- 

sey isa splendid product of the public schools 

of his native state, which he has served in executive, 

judicial and legislative capacities. He is{making 

a record for a fearless, unhampered, out-spoken 
administration of public affairs 


‘by Governor Silzer last winter. 


required persistent persuading by friends of the 
organization leaders before he agreed to make the 
run for Governor. 

There are other points of similarity between 
President Coolidge and Governor Silzer ‘besides 
the mere multiplicity of offices held. Each has 
a keen power of analysis and is tireless in digging 
for facts. Each has a vigorous style, putting a 
concise punch into what he writes or says, and 
has a commonsense way of looking at matters 
that, from his point of view, concerns the people. 
They do not seek the dramatic. 

‘‘He wastes no words; he never succumbs to 
the temptation of fine writing; he is unafraid; 
always plain spoken,” is the way the New York 
Times described the first batch of vetoes written 
And in the 
opinion of the New York Evening Post, classes in 
civics, and even university students of political 
science might profitably use the vetoes for text 
work. ‘‘Anyone who doubts the desirability of 
the veto power” said the Post ‘‘or thinks that 
veto messages are necessarily dull reading, will 
be enlightened by running through the veto 
messages of Governor Silzer.”’ 

But the analogy between Coolidge and Silzer 
does not go the whole distance. Coolidge is a 
conservative of the McKinley type; Silzer is 
more the rugged liberal. Coolidge is the greatest 
living master of silence; Silzer likes to laugh and 
yarn and mix with people. And Silzer is a 
vestryman in the Protestant Episcopal Church! 
Can any one imagine stern John Calvin Coolidge 
of New England in the role of vestrymen? 
Either Fundamentalist or Modernist? 

When Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania called 
the governors of the Eastern States together at 
Harrisburg, following the last coal strike settle- 
ment, which by the way added another dollar 
a ton to the burdens of the consumer, it was 
Governor Silzer who politely but firmly scored 
the monopolistic practises of both the State and 
the producers. ‘“‘New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Delaware all feel 
that Pennsylvania has not been a good neighbor 
and that it has treated them unjustly,” was 
the way Governor Silzer succinctly summed up 
the situation, which caused the Philadelphia 
Record to remark: “‘Silzer has kicked over the 
Pinchot presidential coal scuttle.’””’ The people 
of the states named paid tribute of upwards of 
$4,000,000 to the state of Pennsylvania because 
of the unjust tax alone. 

Governor Silzer frankly says that the coal 
problem should be solved by honestly laying all 
the cards on the table; not by placidly surren- 
dering to both the coal barons and the labor 
unions who deliberately restrict production and 
let the consumers pay the added burden. Every 
time there is a strike, the cost of a ton of coal 
goes up a dollar on the average and the dividends 
o* the operators are increased, until some are in 
excess of two hundred per cent. He would have 
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the thirty anthracite coal consuming states bring 
pressure to bear on Pennsylvania to abolish the 
exorbitant coal tax which goes into the state 
treasury and prevent the payment of extortion- 
ate royalties to the coal barons. And he would 
have Congress empower the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to regulate coal traffic and end the evil 
practices of the railroads. Figures and facts are 
given to support every assertion. He means to 
keep hammering away at this until the victims 
of present conditions bestir themselves and force 
relief. While not advocating public ownership, 
he predicts that some day there will be an up- 
heaval that will eliminate private ownership if 
something adequate is not done. 

New England newspapers agree that Governor 
Silzer pointed the way for effective remedial 
action against the coal gougers and that he made 
an excellent impression in that part of America. 
Which is a habit with Governor Silzer. “Smart 
chap, that Governor of New Jersey; he has a 
fine mind and a wide grasp of human affairs,” 
was the scryptic size-up by Edward N. Hurley, 
who sat alongside of the Governor at the last 
Gridiron Dinner in Washington. And Hurley’s 
war experience as President of the Shipping 
Board and his work with President Taft and 
Henry P. Davison in building the American 
Red Cross, besides his many other great activi- 
ties, private and public, makes his estimate of 
unusual value. ‘The more I see of Governor 
Silzer, the more I admire his judgment and sin- 
cerity; he’s an exceptionally able man,”’ observed 
Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, historian and 
author, at his home at Princeton on Christmas 
Day. 

Governor Silzer is very amiable in his method 
of approach, but he is emphatically frank in ex- 
posing vital ills. ‘“‘Why should we be tender 
with those who have had their hands in our 
pockets? This is the time for a surgical opera- 
tion,” was the candid language employed when 
he fired the State Highway Commission created 
by the very political organization that had nomi- 
nated him for Governor. Of course, there was 
an enormous furore. 

New Jersey, which but five years before had 
been free of debt, had then recently authorized 
the issuance of $80,000,000 of bonds, of which 
vast amount $40,000,000 had been voted for new 
roads. And the hungry eyes of all politicians 
were on that $40,000,000. Governor Silzer 
made a most complete survey of the situation, 
following a thorough research, and decided that 
under the old order at least $8,000,000 would go 
in graft to the patent-paving and cement poli- 
ticians. Six days after his inauguration he ap- 
peared in person before the joint session of the 
Legislature, called attention to the waste and 
corruption in road building, and summarily 
kicked out the Highway Commission. He 
urged comprehensive legislation for open speci- 
fications and the setting up of a small board of 
experts to take charge of the giant project. 
There followed one of the bitterest and most 
spectacular fights in the history of New Jersey 
politics. The Republicans had control of the 
Legislature and the organization leaders were 
anxious to keep the road contracts in useful 
hands. For weeks the state fairly sizzled, but 
when the smoke of battle had cleared, Governor 
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Silzer emerged victorious with a road commis- 
sion headed by Major-General Hugh L. Scott, 
former chief of staff of the United States Army, 
and work has proceeded with the maximum of 
efficiency and _ without a breath of scandal. 
“Face the problem and solve it,’”? was Gov- 
ernor Silzer’s slogan as he took up the old and 
increasingly difficult dispute between the people 
and the public utility corporations. He judi- 
cially analyzed all the facts and favored a gener- 
ous adjustment. Of course, he wanted the com- 
panies to have a fair return upon all the money 





1 AM 
ACK 


Of the miracle of this minute, 
The far hush of the years 
And 
The endless echo of the Forever— 


Back 

Of the rapture of Dawn 

Trailing the horizon 

In robes of rose and amethyst; 

The breath of Beauty, rising in the white 
mist of the morn— 


Back 

Of the long, hot hours of the day 
Spreading across wide meadows, 
Running along waters, 

Reaching deep into cities, 

In all growing things— 

The pulse of Life beating— 


Back 

Of the mystery of the night, 

Of the waiting silence, 

The low light 

Of a swinging star, 

There in the unseen vastness— 
The ecstasy of the Spirit— 


Out of the breath of Beauty, 
And the pulse of Life beating, 
Out of the ecstasy of the Spirit, 
Part of the passing moment— 
I AM. 


Back of the quiver of an eyelid, 
The quick-drawn breath, 
The reaching out of hands to the world, 
The heart singing, 
Back of this visible force—Myself— 
I AM the Invisible Inspiration of 

the Infinite! 

—Theodocia Pearce 











invested; but, he pointed out, until there was a 
proper deflation of the over-capitalization, there 
was little hope for adequate service. ‘‘We must 
throw out this ballast, if the passengers and ship 
are to be saved from disaster,”’ he declared. 

Nothing came of the Governor’s utility rec- 
ommendations, during the legislative session, but 
August Ist, last, a difference over the rate of 
wages arose between the Public Service Railway, 
operating practically all the lines in the state, 
and its men. 

For one month the railway arbitrarily refused 
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to run cars or to settle the strike of the men. 
The company declined to heed the command of 
the Public Utility Commission that it resume. 
Then Governor Silzer took a hand and it was 
not the Pennsylvania coal region method that 
he employed. He branded the conduct of the 
utility corporation as “‘little short of impudent”: 
and said that the streets belonged to the public. 
not the Public Service Railway. The use of the 
streets had been given to the Public Service 
Company with the clear understanding that it, 
in return, was to give adequate transportation 
facilities to the traveling public. He served 
notice on the Public Service Company that they 
must either provide .the service at once or the 
streets would be taken back by the state. The 
Governor directed the Attorney-General to pro- 
ceed immediately to recover the streets; there 
was a hurrying of great lawyers into the Court 
of Chancery, where the Governor’s position was 
sustained, and within a few days the company 
was glad to put its cars back on the streets. 

Subsequently the trolley company accepted 
the suggestion of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners to return to a five-cent basic 
fare, with a transfer charge to be adjusted as 
conditions warrant. During the excitement the 
politicians, of course, sought to crowd into the 
picture, but Governor Silzer would have none of 
it. There had already been too much politics 
and too much loose talk, he declared, and the 
condition was too appalling for outside meddling. 

“Sometimes judicial progress seems slow,” he 
said, “but this is necessarily so, since justice 
gives both sides a hearing, not one alone. As 
soon as the state, through its courts, in an orderly 
and legal manner, establishes its sovereignity, 
those who have chosen to defy it will come to 
their senses.” 

Governor Silzer made no better single fight 
than his battle to end night work for women in 
the big factories, notably the textile mills in the 
northern part of the state. For years efforts 
had been made by women’s organizations to 
abolish the dreadful slavery that disgraced the 
state; political parties solemnly pledged them- 
selves, in the November platforms, to enact the 
legislation, but always with the same result. 
The powerful mill-owners, mostly aliens or natur- 
alized citizens, spent fabulous sums, retaining 
leading politicians to lobby against the reforms. 
Vast fortunes were extracted from the labors of 
the poor working women and sent back to 
Europe. Governor Silzer took a firm stand. 
joining with the women, who year after year, had 
been pleading with the political leaders, to keep 
their pledges and right the wrongs. Finally a 
measure was put through that, with the passing 
of 1924, will stop the gruesome exploiting of 
women in the factories at night. 

Himself a product of the common schools. 
Governor Silzer takes a keen interest in the edu- 
cational work of the state and he likewise makes 
frequent visits to the charitable and correctional 
institutions. When he was Circuit Judge he 
spent his vacations roaming through the coun- 
tryside of England and Ireland and visiting the 
art galleries on the European continent, a kind 
of thing Mrs. Silzer enjoys much better than 
politics. Their son, Parker, survived four years 
of Princeton, is studying law and usually ha: 
his dad three down in golf. 
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Gatti-Casazza—the Emperor of Opera 


How the man who has been for fifteen years manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, lives, moves and has his being 
in the most rarified of musical atmospheres in America 


winding hall in the rear of the Metropolitan 

Opera House in New York, was Giulio 
Gatti(Casazza, General Manager of the Metro- 
olitan Opera Company. An impressive looking 
nan with a full beard and black eyes, he leaned 
back with his thumbs in the arm pits of his vest 
i¢ a chat. On his desk was the schedule of 
meras produced. At his left was a calendar 
of significance. “Twenty of the greatest operas 
in the world produced within twenty-five days. 
That is counted a record unparalleled toward 
meeting the musical needs of America.” 

The present season celebrates the fifteenth 
var, or the crystal wedding of Giulio Gatti- 
Casagza’s connection with the Metropolitan 
Qoera Company. The record of these fifteen 
years is a story of the development of opera in 
America. When it was suggested that perhaps 
the radio and phonograph had much to do with 
the development of music, his eyes flashed with 
the disdain of the artist. 

“If I heard fifty records of our artists I do 
not think I could recognize five. The real 
timbre and spirit of the voice does not seem to 
te transmitted, but more than that, an opera 
must be seen as well as heard. It can be pro- 
Kuced to best advantage in a theatre holding 
not more than two thousand. There is a limi- 
tation of distance and an intimate atmosphere 
that must be preserved in order to get the best 
results in opera.” 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza is first of all a business 
ln—a real manager. On his desk were blue 
pencils. In a drawer of his desk was another 
schedule and the lines and markings look like 
aship-booking record. A little bird was perched 
mhisdictaphone. There is in him the blend of 
dreamer and a cultured business man with the 
mol of an artist. Interested in the develop- 
ent of American composers, he offered and 
awarded the prize of $10,000 for the best Ameri- 
an opera to Professor Horatio W. Parker and 
bnan Hooker, produced at the Metropolitan 
peta House, New York, March 14th, 1912. 
He also produced a bit of American operas in- 
iuding Converse’s “The Pipe of Desire,”’ Victor 
Herbert's “Madeleine” and DeKoven’s “The 
auterbury Pilgrims.” Gatti-Casazza does not 
lieve that the awarding of prizes for operas 
il create composers, for if it is in them it will 
* expressed—it must come through the slow 
‘olution of musical talent. 

“The only opera I know of that was produced 
“the result of a prize is ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
Rough ‘Aida’ was written on a commission 
Wen to Verdi to give eclat to the opening of 
Ftew royal theatre. He received about $20,000 
‘um the Kedive of Egypt.” 

Gatti-Casazza is a noble Roman in appearance, 
"40 speaks little English, yet how well he un- 
“stands the language in all its subtle phases. 
2 away he is a bit of a mystery and autocrat to 
‘outside world, but kindly in his every impulse. 


Ovni in a modest room reached by a 





(j= GATTI-CASAZZA gave up the study of 
naval engineering when twenty-three years of 
age to become manager of the Municipal Theatre 
of Ferrara, Italy. Here ‘he demonstrated his re- 
markable business genius to such effect that he was 
made general manager of the Theatro alla Scala in 
Milan. Since 1908 he has been the general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York City 


‘“‘New York is now the capital of the musical 
world. The conditions in Europe are deplorable. 
Artists and composers are coming to America. 
Musical production is at a low ebb, and the de- 
mand of New York for forty operas in twenty-four 
weeks has made this the greatest operatic produc- 
tion center in the history of the musical world.” 

When asked what was his favorite opera, he 
shook his head and shrugged his shoulders. 

“They are all my children. I serve the public. 
I give them what they want.” 


THE story of Giulio Gatti-Casazza in itself isa 

romance. His father was a cavalry officer and 
was with the “Garibaldi One Thousand” 
they gained the freedom of Italy. 

Young Gatti-Casazza was studying naval en- 
gineering at Genoa. At the age of twenty-three 
he succeeded his father and became manager of 
the Municipal Theatre of Ferrara, Italy—the 
youngest theatrical manager in the world. His 
business genius brought order out of chaos, and 
he made so marked a success that he was called 
to the General Managership of the Theatro alla 


when 


Scala in Milan, one of the most important lyric 
stages in Europe, where many American prima 
donnas have made their debut. 

In 1908 he was secured for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in New York. His work in Milan 
commended him to take hold of the unfavorable 
situation in New York. 

During his career in Milan he popularized the 
works of Richard Wagner, and under his manage- 
ment the “Tetralogy” and “Tristan und Isolde”’ 
were first produced in Italian. The world of 
opera is as familiar to him as ABC. He be- 
lieves that opera is the highest exemplification 
of democracy, and music is the language univer- 
sal, lending itself to democratic ideals. The 
popular concerts on Saturday at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and the boxes ablaze with 
society’s tribute, to say nothing of the loyal 
gallery centers on one stage. The audience all 
applaud the same cast. The same scene is used 
for half the price. The picture is the same for 
all the patrons. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza is a democrat and in- 
tensely human. To see him with head bowed 
listening to a new contestant for Metroplitan 
honors, is a picture of absorptiveness. He seems 
to find these subtle qualities that make for a 
real career in opera. He knows not only every 
scene but every detail and every property of the 
opera. He knows his artists—their tempera- 
ments—their capacity. The best point of view 
of Gatti-Casazza is at Billguard’s Irish friend, 
McGirr’s. In this operatic “Soviet” the news- 
paper men gather and see him as he is, even if 
with the hazard of cynicism is going behind the 
scenes. 

Gatti-Casazza listens for hours at a time— 
another quality of a business man. He has the 
trained ear of the listener. When you think he 
is not paying any attention, he will suddenly 
break out with a comment, usually in French or 
Italian, or some language in which he can ex- 
press himself swiftly and quickly. Do not think 
he does not understand English, and he speaks 
it also—although he is timid concerning his 
pronunciation. 

He loves to chaff the young newspaper critics 
in the press room. 

“If you criticize, criticize constructively. Do 
not tell me how to run my business any more than 
you would expect me to tell you how to run yours. 
I get atorrent of advice and suggestions te which 
I listen, and then I have to decide and do as I 
think best for the people that I am serving.” 


fork over thirty years he has lived immersed 

in this work, concentrating on it night after 
night, day after day. He has the respect of a 
statesman for the public, and sails the ship of 
world opera with all the skill of an expert navi- 
gator and constructor. He knows the rough 
seas and the shoals and runs his course with the 
precision of a mariner with hand firm on the 
helm. He does not care much for esoteric stage 

Continued on page 381 
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Mabel McKinley, the Artist 


Her sweet young voice raised in song in the White House 
in her girlhood days, was a boon and a delight to her 
uncle, the President 


HEN Mabel McKinley, who has de- 
lighted many vaudeville audiences in 
the past in New York and, in fact, all 

over the country, made a debut appearance on 
the concert stage on Sunday evening, October 
seventh, at Aeolian Hall, New York City, she 
was received most enthusiastically by a large and 
very appreciative audience. 

That Miss McKinley had the voice and the 
personality and the magnetism to captivate her 
audience, Manhattan well knew, but that her 
art had been so perfected was a surprise to many 
of her audience. Many, who have loved her 
voice for its melody and its appeal to the heart, 
were surprised with its added beauty and power, 
and were glad to note the warmth of the recep- 
tion she received from the higher musical critics. 
It is indeed a test to sing before them, with credit 
such German songs as Brahm’s “‘Wiisst ich Doch 
der Weg Zurick,”’ Schubert’s “Heiden R6slein,” 
Schumann’s ‘‘Mundnacht,” and the Strauss 
“Serenade.’’ Her group of French and English 
songs were equally credited and appreciated. 

Many a young woman would have thought she 
had reached her goal, if, at twenty, she was de- 
lighting large audiences in vaudeville, for which 
she was receiving a weekly check of $1,500. Not 
so with Mabel McKinley. She felt that her 
musical career had just begun. She was too 
much the musician, too great an idealist, not to 
study and go on. Obstacles which she has over 
come, she has used as rungs on the ladder of 
Higher Attainment. 

While Miss McKinley’s offering in vaudeville 
was of a high musical order, her concert pro- 
gram has revealed a most decided advance in 
her art and interpretative power, and has es- 
tablished her as a recognized artist of the concert 
stage. 

Only a few people in the audience were pre- 
pared for the change—a very few, who had heard 
her sing recently, and who knew of her years of 
faithful and constant study. Some of us, who 
have lived in her own home town of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, where she is known and loved as 
Mrs. Baer, have watched this evolution of the 
great artist, and as we heard her sing that Sunday 
night at Aeolian Hall, it seemed that a dream 
had indeed come true. 

For several years Miss McKinley has not sung 
professionally, but there has been no call—civic, 
charitable, or patriotic, to which she has not 
responded, and her voice has been heard in the 
church every Sunday morning since she left the 
stage. 

As chairman of the Entertainment Committee 
of the Old Ladies’ Home, and in charge of the 
music for them, the weather has never been too 
bad to keep her at home when she was needed. 
I remember one very icy Sunday afternoon, dur- 
ing a blizzard week, a minister of one of the Mt. 
Vernon churches, who was to make an address at 
the Song Service at the Old Ladies’ Home that 
afternoon, telephoned to ask— 


By GRACE HOWE 


“You’re not going to have that service this 
afternoon, are you, Mrs. Baer? Some of the 
musicians have called up, they think it too bad 
to go out.” 

“Certainly we are going to have it. Give me 
the addresses of those who feel that way, and I 
will call for them.” 

So Mabel, who, you know, is on crutches, had 
some extra sand put on her driveway, got in her 
own car, and drove, herself, for the others. 

“It would be a shame to have those dear old 
ladies disappointed,’’ she said. ‘They have 
been so shut in, because of the bad weather; this 
service will mean a lot to them.”’ 

Miss McKinley’s husband, Dr. Hermanus L. 
Baer, is a much loved and popular physician. 
For the past four years Mrs. Baer has been his 
secretary. So many people have said: 

“Isn’t it too bad that Mabel is not giving more 
time to her music?” 

But they didn’t know of the hours daily she 
sang and studied, of the frequent trips to New 
York and lessons with her splendid teacher, 
Isadore Luckstone. They didn’t realize, per- 


ge McKINLEY, niece of the martyred 
President, as a young girl in the White House 
used to sing on Sunday evenings at the piano in the 
Blue Room, the hymns that William McKinley loved 
so well. It is doubtful if during her later successful 
musical career she ever had more attentive or ap- 
preciative audiences than those that were formed 
by the White House family group 


haps, that all she was doing was, in reality. » 
part of the development of the greater artist 
The service she gave her church, the modulating 
of her own tones so that they blended perfectly 
with the voices of the Boys’ Choir in which she 
sang, was that not training? The wonderful and 
untiring war work she did, the suffering she helped 
alleviate, the sickness she saw, the sympathy she 
gave, are they not all in the soul of the artist who 
plays on our heart strings? 

Something of this thought she expressed in an 
interview when she said: 

“The life of an artist is one of constant study, 
for in the art of singing a state of perfect com- 
pletion is impossible. Even after one thinks she 
has attained the traditional effects of a great 
composition, and delighted many audiences in its 
rendition, the honest student will go on seeking 
for new beauties which a great work will continue 
to suggest. 

“Tt is a fact that as we think, we live. It is 
just as truly a fact that as we think, we sing.” 

The climax of Miss McKinley’s concert pro- 
gram came as the encore to her Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” which she sang gloriously with a beau- 
tiful violin obligato. It was the last piece on the 
program, yet the audience clamored for more. 
What could she sing for them? Nothing could 
follow the ‘“‘Ave Maria,” thought the artist—yet 
the audience urged. Miss McKinley certainly 
must have had an inspiration! As we heard the 
tones of the beautiful organ peal forth under Mr. 
Spross’s magic touch, we realized she was going 
to sing for us that wonderful old hymn, “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” This she did exquisitely, 
and in a manner truly devotional. It was the 
final touch—her voice, the gift of a great God, 
used to His Glory! 

The picture came to me of a certain Sunday 
evening long ago, the Blue Room at the White 
House, Mabel McKinley, the young girl, beloved 
niece of William McKinley, at the piano, singing 
out in glowing youthful exuberance the hymns 
her dear uncle, the President, loved so well. 


DAYBREAK 


WHO for a length of time 
’ Have let song in silence rest, 
Sing once more this song to-night 
That has rested in my breast. 


Sing of beauty man seeks far, 
Beauty, pure, and proud, and white, 
Beauty distant from the earth, 
Radiant with angelic light. 


Poets long its strength have sung, 
Soldiers brave have fought and won 
Beauty which no blood can touch, 
Which is seen when dark is done. 
—Blythe Sherwood 
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Lincoln as the Poets See Him 


No other man in History has made so strong an appeal to 
the universal heart of mankind as Lincoln—and none other 
has been so often the theme of the poet’s pen 


HE tender, tragic, homely traits of Lin- 
coln lend themselves naturally to the 
poet’s mood. No man in History, how- 
ever great his station, has so touched the uni- 
versal heart of mankind as to bring forth the 
great outpouring of poetic tributes that have 
been laid on Lincoln’s bier. And, through the 
ages, the wreath of loving reverence so woven 
will lay upon his marble brow—a symbol to the 
generations yet unborn of that bright glow that 
illumines the soul of every human being—that 
differentiates man from the lower animals that 
walk upon the earth—the glow of Universal 
Brotherhood. 

And it is well! Not all the weighty tomes upon 
the library shelves—not all the histories that 
men have made—nor monuments builded stone 
on stone, can so embalm for future ages the fame 
of any man as the poems that go singing down 
the years to keep his memory sweet in the hearts 
and minds of men. 

For poetry is the language of the soul. It 
plumbs the uttermost depths of sorrow, it sings 
the soft and dulcet songs of love—it sweeps as no 
other method of expression can—the heartstrings 
with its sure and cunning touch. The trage- 
dies of the world have been embalmed in death- 
less verse. Great loves have wakened a respon- 
sive thrill in many a heart long ages after their 
own have ceased to beat, because some poet sang 
his verses to the moon. 

And Lincoln—for that he was just a man, and 
humble as he was great, and rose from the low- 
liest estate to fame with all his broad humanity 
untouched by the slings and arrows of his fate, 
appeals—as no other man in history appeals—to 
mankind’s inner sense, that only poetry can 
express. 

No great man has ever been spoken of with 
such tender expressions of reverence and grief 
as Lincoln. Why? Because in his own soul 
he felt the anguish of a nation—because his 
heart bled fresh with every dawning day of the 
fratricidal struggle that had set each man’s hand 
against his brother’s—because he was, when all 
is said, just human—like ourselves. 





HE LEADS US STILL 
Dare we despair? Through all the nights and days 
- Of lagging war he kept his courage true. 
Shall Doubt befog our eyes? A darker haze 
But proved the faith of him who ever knew 
That Right must conquer. May we cherish hate 
Por our poor griefs, when never word nor deed 
Of rancor, malice, spite, of low or great, 
In his large soul one poison-drop could breed? 
He leads us still. O’er chasms yet unspanned 
Our pathway lies; the work is but begun; 
But we shall do our part and leave our land 
The mightier for noble battles won. 
Here Truth must triumph, Honor must prevail; 
The nation Lincoln died for cannot fail! 
—Arthur Guiterman 






















a . 
LINCOLN’S EARLY HOME 

From this humble cabin built by his father in 1831 on Goose-Nest Prairie, near the town of Farmington, 
Illinois, Abraham Lincoln at the age of twenty-one, went forth to carve for himself a niche in the Hall of 
Here his father died in 1851, and his step-mother in 1869. After he had been elected President j 

in 1860, and before going to Washington to be inaugurated, Lincoln visited his step-mother in this cabin 
for what proved to be the last time. When he was about to go, the devoted woman, with arms about his ) 
neck and tears streaming down her cheeks, declared it was the last time she should ever see him alive. 
How true her foreboding proved, the whole world knows t 


Fame. 











THE LINCOLN MONUMENT 
Shortly after the body of Lincoln had been com- 
mitted to the public vault in the cemetery at his 
home town at Springfield, Illinois, a public move- 
ment was started to raise the funds for a monument 


to be erected over his permanent grave. Sixty 

thousand Sunday-school scholars together with 

various states and societies contributed the money 
with which to build the monument 
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A PEACEFUL LIFE 
(LINCOLN) 











A peaceful life:—just toil and rest— | 
All his desire ;— ' 
To read the books he liked the best y 
Beside the cabin fire. 
God’s word and man’s;—to peer sometimes 
Above the page in smoldering gleams, 
And catch, like far heroic rhymes, 
The onmarch of his dreams. 



































A peaceful life;—to hear the low 
Of pastured herds, 
Or woodman’s axe that, blow on blow, 
Fell sweet as rhythmic words. 
And yet there stirred within his breast 
A faithful pulse, that, like a roll ' 
Of drums, made high above his rest 
A tumult in his soul. } 






































A peaceful life! — They hailed him even \ 
As One was hailed 
Whose open palms were nailed toward Heaven 
When prayers nor aught availed. 
And lo, he paid the selfsame price 
To lull a nation’s awful strife 
And will us, through the sacrifice 
Of self, his peaceful life. 


—James Whitcomb Riley 4 
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THE GRAVE OF LINCOLN 





[hrough the dim pageant of the years 
A wondrous tracery appears: 

A cabin of the western wild 

Shelters in sleep a new born child. 


Nor nurse nor parent dear can know 
The way those infant feet must go, 
And yet a nation’s help and hope 
\re sealed within that horoscope. 


Beyond is toil for daily bread. 

And thought to noble issues led. 

And courage, arming for the morn 
For whose behest this man was born. 


A man of homely, rustic ways, 

Yet he achieves the forum’s praise 

And soon earth’s highest meed has won, 
The seat and sway of Washington. 


No throne of honors and delights, 
Distrustful days and sleepless nights, 
To struggle, suffer and aspire, 

Like Israel, led by cloud and fire. 


A treacherous shot, a sob of rest, 
A martyr’s palm upon his breast, 
A welcome from the glorious seat 
Where blameless souls of heroes meet. 


And thrilling, through unmeasured days, 
A song of gratitude and praise, 

A cry that all the earth shall heed, 

lo God, who gave him for our need. 


Julia Ward Howe 





Julia Ward (Howe) was born ten 
vears later than Lincoln and died in 
1910. In 1861, while on a visit to the 
‘amp near Washington with Governor John A. 
Andrew and other friends, she was inspired to 
write the wonderful and uplifting verses of the 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’”’ On her nine- 
tieth birthday this remarkable woman, whom 


LINCOLN WHEN A CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 
From an ambrotype taken at Springfield, Illinois, August 13, 1860 


the whole nation delighted to honor, wrote the 
above poem and read it to a reverent and 
appreciative audience in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the centenary of Lincoln’s birthday— 
February 12, 1909. 


THE MOST FAMOUS LOG CABIN IN HISTORY 
The illustration shown above represents the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln as described by fcrmer 


neighbors of his father. 


In this humble home, lacking even the most ordinary necessities of life, attended 


injher supreme hour only by her husband and the compassionate angels of faith, Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
gave birth to the future Saviour of the Republic 


Now must the storied Potomac 
Laurels forever divide; 

Now to the Sangamon fameless 
Give of its century’s pride 

Sangamon, stream of the prairies. 
Placidly westward that flows 

Far in whose city of silence 
Calm he has sought his repose. 

Over our Washington’s river 
Sunrise beams rosy and fair; 

Sunset on Sangamon fairer,— 
Father and martyr lies there 


Break into blossom, O prairies! 
Snowy and golden and red; 
Peers of the Palestine lilies 
Heap for your Glorious Dead! 
Roses as fair as of Sharon, 
Branches as stately as palm, 
Odors as rich as the spices— 
Cassia and aloes and balm— 
Mary, the loved and Salome, 
All with a gracious accord, 
Ere the first glow of the morning 
Brought to the tomb of the Lord. 


Not for thy sheaves nor savannas 
Crown we thee, proud Illinois! 
Here in his grave is thy grandeur; 

Born of his sorrow thy joy. 
Only the tomb by Mount Zion, 
Hewn for the Lord, do we hold 
Dearer than his in thy prairies, 
Girdled with harvests of gold! 
Still for the world through the ages 
Wreathing with glory his brow, 
He shall be Liberty’s Saviour; 
Freedom’s Jerusalem thou! 
—Edna Dean Proctor 





Edna Dean Proctor, the author of the above 
poem, was born in 1829 and died in December 
1923, at the advanced age of ninety-four. To 
the last hour of her life her mind was clear & 
crystal, and her memories of Lincoln, whom sh 
knew well, were tender and distinct. 


THE FUNERAL HYMN OF LINCOLN 


Rest, noble martyr! rest in peace; 
Rest with the true and brave, 

Who, like thee, fell in freedom’s cause, 
The nation’s life to save. 


Thy name shall live while time endures, 
And men shall say of thee, 

“He saved his country from its foes, 
And bade the slave be free.”’ 


These deeds shall be thy monument, 
Beiter than brass or stone; 

They leave thy fame in glory’s light 
Unrival’d and alone. 


This consecrated spot shall be 
To freedom ever dear; 

And freedom’s sons of every race 
Shall weep and worship here. 


O God! before whom we, in tears, 
Our fallen chief deplore, 
Grant that the cause for which he died 
May live forevermore. 
—Phineas Densmore Gurley 
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THE MAN LINCOLN 





Not as the great who grow more great 
Until from us they are apart 

He walks with us in man’s estate: 
We know his was a brother heart. 

The marching years may render dim 
The humanness of other men; 

Today we are akin to him 

As they who knew him best were then. 





Wars have been won by mail-clad hands, 
Realms have been ruled by sword-hedged 
kings, 
But he above these others stands 
As one who loved the common things; 
The common faith of man was his, 
The common faith of man he had 
For this today his grave face is 
A face half joyous and half sad. 











Aman of earth! Of earthly stuff, 
As honest as the fruitful soil, 
Gnarled as the friendly trees, and rough 
As hillsides that had known his toil; 
Of earthy stuff—let it be told, 

For earthborn men rise and reveal 
A courage fair as beaten gold 
And the enduring strength of steel. 











So now he dominates our thought. 
This humble great man holds us thus 
Because of all he dreamed and wrought; 
Because he is akin to us. 
He held his patient trust in truth 
While God was working out His plan, 
And they that were his foes, forsooth, 
Came to pay tribute to the Man. 













Not as the great who grow more great 
Until they have a mystic fame— 
No stroke of fortune nor of fate 
Gave Lincoln his undying name. 
A common man, earth-bred, earth-born, 
One of the breed who work and wait- 
His was a soul above all scorn, 
His was a heart above all hate. 


Wilbur Dick Nesbit 




























THE SECOND INAUGURATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Scene in front of the Capitol on March fourth, 1865 


THE EYES OF LINCOLN 


Sad eyes that were patient and tender, 
Sad eyes that were steadfast and true, 

And warm with the unchanging splendor 
Of courage no ills could subdue! 


Eyes dark with the dread of the morrow, 
And woe for the day that was gone, 
The sleepless companions of sorrow, 
The watchers that witnessed the dawn. 


Eyes tired from the clamor and goading 
And dim from the stress of the years, 

And hallowed by pain and foreboding 
And strained by repression of tears. 


Sad eyes that were wearied and blighted 
By visions of sieges and wars 

Now watch o’er a country united 
From the luminous slopes of the stars! 


Walt Mason 


THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 


Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust. 


In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done; the bond is free— 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 

Whose noblest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of right. 


—William Cullen Bryant 




















LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation” 


(From left to right)}‘Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War; Salmon P. Chase, 

Secretary of the Treasury; President Lincoln; Gideon Welles, Secretary of the 

Navy; William H. Seward, Secretary of State; J. P. Usher, Secretary of the 

Interior; Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-General; Edward Bates, Attorney- 
General 












LINCOLN’S FUNERAL CAR 


A parallel to the sad and solemn last journey of the late President 
Harding was afforded by the spectacle of the funeral train that, 
leaving Washington on April 21, 1865, bore the ah Lincoln 
from the nation’s capital to his home in Springfield, Illinois, which 
latter place was reached on the third of May, after stops had been 
made at all of the principal places en route to allow the grief-stricken 
multitude to render homage at his bier 
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LINCOLN AS PRESIDENT 
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FACADE OF PUBLIC VAULT 


Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Illinois. Here 
the remains of President Lincoln were deposited on 
the fourth of May, 1865, and here they remained 
until December 21, when they were removed to a 
temporary vault, from which they were taken on 
September 19, 1871, to their final resting place 
under the monument that had been erected on 
the top of the hill in that cemetery 





THE LINCOLN FAMILY GROUP 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
No glittering chaplet brought from other lands! 
As in his life. this man, in death, is ours; 
His own loved prairies o’er his “gaunt, gnarled 
hands,”’ 
Have fitly drawn their sheet of summer flowers! 


What need hath he now of a tardy crown, 
His name from mocking jest and sneer to 
save 
When every plowman turns his furrow down 
As soft as though it fell upon his grave? 


He was a man whose like the world again 
Shall never see, to vex with blame or praise; 
The landmarks that attest his bright, brief 
reign, 
Are battles, not the pomps of gala days! 


The grandest leader of the grandest war 

That ever time in history gave a place, 
What were the tinsel flattery of a star 

To such a breast! or what a ribbon’s grace! 


*Tis to th’ man, and th’ man’s honest worth, 
The Nation’s loyalty in tears upsprings; 

Through him the soil of labor shines henceforth, 
High o’er the silken broideries of kings. 


The mechanism of eternal forms 
The shifts that courtiers put 
through 
Were alien ways to him: his brawny arms 
Had other work than posturing to do! 


their bodies 


Alice Cary 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AT ANTIETAM ne 


Photograph taken on the battlefield in nth 
September, 1862 the | 


These poems and illustrations are taken from “‘The Poets’ Lincoln,”’ published by The Chapple Publishing Company, Boston—a collection of tribute tea 
by the poets of the world, together with reproductions of the most notable photographs of Lincoln and places connected with his life and death 
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MALL of stature, keen eyes of blue with a 
5 kindly twinkle—an ear-phone wide open for 

essentials—never missing a point—a jaw of 
grsuasion and firmness—a large head covered 
with a shock of hair—Lord Leverhulme, British 
Captain of Industry, presents a face to face 
sicture of interest to Americans. 
' Ata welcome dinner given by the Sphinx Club 
in New York he paid tribute to Business as the 
Genius of the age. 

“Business moves now at aeroplane and express 
pace—the covered wagon days are gone. The 
ahics of this great industrial and advertising 
hour impel adoption of sound business princi- 
les between nations. They should pay honest 
iebts—not ‘we will pay when Germany pays.’ 
The only way to pay debts is by good honest 
money.” 

The son of a grocer, William Lever’s career and 
avancement to knighthood and to a Viscountcy 
sarecognition of merit that appeals to Ameri- 
ans. He has been making an annual visit to 
the United States. 

His only son, Hon. W. Hulme Lever, who has 
gown up in his father’s business, was with him 
































ORD LEVERHULME says: “Lloyd George 
will come back. His return to Premiership is 
inevitable,”” 













mhis recent tour to America. There were 
thoughts that night of the mother and wife, Lady 
lever, who passed on ten years ago, when the 
was given the British Captain of 
He chose to associate the maiden 
ume of his wife, Hulme, with that of his own, 
it “Leverhulme.”’ 
The Lady Lever Memorial at Port Sunlight, 
te of the first expressions of industrial interest 
1 the welfare of workmen, is a treasure trove of 
‘te lifelong collections of art—Lord Leverhulme’s 
to be given to the people—priceless 
Measures of his own home. 



















Face to Face with Celebrities 


Flashlight glimpses of those outstanding personalities in business, politics, 
literature, science, art, music and the drama who serve as milestones in 
human progress to mark the advancement of the world 


In speaking of his father at the banquet the 
son remarked with grim humor: 

‘‘You Americans are hustlers, but we English- 
men who are in this country under the leadership 
of my father are hustling so hard that we will 
spend only four days in a hotel bed during the 
month we are here. Father is only seventy- 
three years old now. I suppose when he is eighty- 
three he will cut out those four days and we will 
spend all our nights on railway trains.” 

Accredited as an active factor in British poli- 
tics, serving as High Sheriff of Lancashire, mem- 
ber of Parliament, and member of the House of 
Lords, the distinguished visitor replied to the 
direct question: ‘Lloyd George will come back. 
It may not be at this election, but his return to 
the Premiership is inevitable.”’ 

“The United States is the most interesting 
country of all I visit. You are a wonderful 
people.” 

Asked as to the seven wonders of the world, he 
replied: 

“The United Kingdom; second, the United 
States; third, Men and Women; fourth, Boys 
and Girls; fifth, Individual Courage and Con- 
ceit; sixth, Education; seventh, above all, the 
power of Truth and Honor among the people of 
the earth.” 

He lifted his little white derby hat (made in his 
native town of Bolton) gallantly to the ladies 
gathered as he stepped aboard the train for 
another whirl around the world. 


V 
Henry Ford, the Motor Magnate, is the 
Richest Man in America 


“Motion, not emotion, moves the world,”’ said 
Henry Ford to me before he knew he was worth 
nearly a half billion—the richest man in America 
—at sixty. 

There was little that foreshadowed his great 
future at that time, apart from his simplicity and 
direct thinking. His automobile was in the ex- 
perimental stages. He helped his wife wash the 
supper dishes to try out his new invention before 
dark. 

Later he rolled out of a closet this treasured 
first Ford automobile to show me. It looks more 
like a large baby carriage, and his son, Edsel, as 
a toddler rode in the first Ford. That car holds 
the secret of Ford’s success. There was a thrill 
as he turned and in a matter-of-fact way re- 
marked: 

“The clutch used in that machine is the same 
as that in the Ford today.” This is Ford phil- 
osophy. When he clutches the right idea, he 
never lets go. He goes through with his plans; 
mere money does not interest him. The ques- 
tion with Ford is, will it go? His clear grey eyes 
have a peculiar twinkle that tell their own story. 
With angular features and rifts of waves in his 
hair, his personal appearance belies the unswerv- 
ing courage of a man of conviction, unrestrained 
by convention or tradition. 


While we were on the Dearborn Farm, where 
he was born, he pointed out to me one day, with 
boyish enthusiasm, the spot where he made the 
first water wheel to save pumping. It was lo- 
cated near the old brick school where he attended 





bs 
ENRY FORD says: “Thomas Edison is the 
greatest man of his time.” 


school six days and Sunday-school on the seventh 
day. While wandering across the field, where his 
new tractors were being tested, he stopped to talk 
to the birds and called my attention to the bird 
houses and the old hedges he provided for them. 
He always was a lover of nature, and was happy 
in the realm of John Burroughs or with Thomas 
Edison, of whom Ford said to me, ‘‘Edison is the 
greatest man of his time.” There is no maudlin 
mush in Ford’s make-up. After he began to 
make money he would pass supplicating friends 
seeking help a little blue card, on which was 
printed, ‘Stick to your business, and say little— 
keep the twinkle in your eyes.” 

His dominating passion is for mechanics, even 
reducing great industrial financial problems to a 
matter of gear wheels and pinions. This me- 
chanical mind has reduced flesh and blood in his 
conception to metal. Human beings are merely 
so much raw material, a part of the mixing of the 
ingredients from which is evolved a mechanical 
triumph. He is not wilfully unsympathetic or 
inconsiderate, because he never has hesitated to 
drive himself as hard as any employee. His 
creed was expressed to me when wearing overalls, 
“Work may not always bring success—but there 
is no real success without work.” 

At our last lunch the printed menu ranged from 
soup to nuts. A French chef would not win a 
decoration with Ford. He commented as he 
folded his napkin: 
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“T don’t believe in eating a great deal—enough 
is too much.”’ He has his own ideas and they 
suit him. 

Farm bred, he knows that if you want a straight 
ridge pole, you must have a solid foundation 
below the frost line. When he makes anything 
it works because it was built to work. As an 
advertiser, he is in a super class—alone—and has 
received more free exploitation than all the 
bought-and-paid-for publicity combined. The 
proof is the results. More modest than Cesar 
in Gaul, he divides the world into two parts— 
those who “have” Fords and those who ‘‘have not”’ 
Fords. The present equation is five to three in 
his favor—on the basis of eight million automo- 
biles in action. 

Vv 


Lee de Forest—the Man Whose Invention 
Made Radio Possible 


“Hello America”? was the salutation flashed 
from Liverpool, England, and distinctly heard at 
the receiving stations at Garden City, Long 
Island, and Chatham, Massachusetts. Almost 
Ynstantaneously across the ocean came the re- 
soundig notes of a piano solo; and for the first 
time a radio program broadcasted in England was 
received in America. It was the triumph of the 


EE DE FOREST says: “Four million homes 

will have Radio within four years.” “The 

four great electrical inventions are incandescent 
light, telephone, microphone, and audion.” 


audion, a simple invention of Lee de Forest, who 
had made possible the speed of light in conveying 
sound. 

“Thomas Edison’s incandescent lamp, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s telephone, the microphone, 
and lastly, if I may modestly say so—the audion 
—are the four greatest electrical inventions.” 

These were the words of Lee de Forest, whose 
audion tube has provided startling radio develop- 
ment. Well may he place the audion in the quar- 
tette of inventions that have conferred the most 
benefits upon every man, woman and child, un- 
less by chance he may find someone who has not 
“listened in’’ to the radio. 

The audion tube makes the radio possible—it 
makes the sound audible. It is today estimated 
that twenty million radio sets are in use, repre- 
senting an investment of $100,000,000. Presi- 
dent Coolidge or former President Wilson sit in 
their homes in Washington, D. C., and the whole 
nation listens to them. Lloyd George spoke to 
the United States and Canada from the Metro- 


politan Opera House, New York City. Donald 
MacMillan, exploring the Arctic regions, push- 
ing on to the North Pole, is in touch with nine 
countries, and all because of that little audion 
bulb conceived by Lee de Forest. 

“Within four years,” stated Mr. de Forest, 
“four million homes in America will have radio 
sets.” 

Lee de Forest is a man from Iowa, born in the 
city of Council Bluffs. Needless to say, his was 
an inventive turn of mind. Bell and Edison 
were his heroes. Electrical equipment was not 
so easy to obtain in his boyhood days. There 
was a strangely human experience of a real boy 
when he confessed: “I obtained my first elec- 
trical apparatus by selling subscriptions to the 
Youth’s Companion when I was living in Albania, 
where there were no electric lights.” 

“For God’s sake, look at that!” exclaimed 
young de Forrest in Chicago as he ran out of his 
three-dollar-a-week boarding-house room across 
the street and rushed some of his friends back 
to view a phenomena which he had discovered. 
There was a Welsbach gas mantle on one side 
of the small room and in the closet was a spark 
coil which he discovered to have an effect on the 
burning light. Later he determined that the 
effect was acoustic, which upset his original 
theory, but led to the invention of the audion. 

“T was told that Eli Whitney received $50 for 
the cotton gin,” I suggested. “What was your 
reward for the audion?” 

“With difficulty I kept up the patent expenses. 
Finally, rather than see the French and English 
rights go by default, I offered them to a certain 
individual if he could keep up the taxes. He con- 
sidered it, and turned down the proposition. 
To another man, a Jewish lawyer, who repre- 
sented that he had a personal client, I sold the 
rights of use for telephone communications for 
$50,000. Afterwards, I found the client to be 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The radio rights I disposed of later.” This was, 
curiously enough, just before the declaration of 
war. Lee de Forest turned again to the inven- 
tion upon which he was working. 

‘‘None can foretell what is coming tomorrow 
in these magic days of science and experiments.” 


V 
Richard Enright Directs the Most Efficient 
Police Force in the World 


“T never close a murder or criminal case until 
the man is caught—and there are times when the 
trail leads to far countries.”’ 

Those words represent the spirit of the great- 
est law enforcing body of men in the world—the 
Department of Police of New York City. In 
romantic exploits, the members of this force in 
their relentless operation perform deeds of valor 
which surpass the famous Royal Mounted Police 
of the great Northwest; match the vigilance of 
the operatives of Scotland Yard; pursues with 
the unerring canny sense of direction of the 
Societie of Police of Paris; and with the results 
more strange than the imaginative adventures of 
Poe or Conan Doyle’s “Sherlock Holmes.” And 
why should this not be so? Do they not guard 
the world’s greatest treasure houses midst every 
nationality and creed! 

Richard Enright faced the most difficult task 
during the most turbulent times, covering as it 
did the span of the World War. The job of 
protecting, administering and directing the en- 
ergy of the symbolic arm of the law in a city called 
the modern Gomorrah. Here gambling and vice 
of every kind were in the heyday of unnatural and 
tolerated prosperity. Enright with unflinching 


—— tes, 


responsibility, with precision unerring jp its 
direction, was not to be diverted through POlitica) 
influence which in strength was to be somewhgt 
measured by the alleged tremendous total of 
over six. million dollars annually said to have 
been paid in graft and special privileges, 
Two things only are important to note 
Richard Enright has cleaned out organized vie 
and gambling in New York City and secongjy 


OMMISSIONER RICHARD ENRIGHT 
says: “I never close a murder or criminal cas 
until the man is caught.” 


he has maintained that control for five years, 
soon to be a period twice as long as any prede- 
cessor was able to stand the gaff in the history of 
New York City. 

The famous case of “Honest John Kelly,” the 
gambler, is only indicative of Enright’s dispatch. 

“Fear of detection is the greatest preventive 
of crime.” 

“You and I cannot do business in the same 
town—close up.” 

Back countered “Honest John”: “I am doing 
business on the square.” 

“My understanding cannot interpret the bus: 
ness of gambling conducted on the square. You 
have ten days to clear out.” 

Kelly understood the language and the mas, 
and folded his tent. 

“Fear of detection is the greatest preventive 
of crime. This fear and the prospect of unde 
layed and immediate trial makes many a mat 
with criminal intent stop, look, listen and about 
face,’’ was the answer received when I had asked 
the Commissioner concerning the greatest pre 
ventive of crime. 

The Department of the New York Police today 
stands as a monument to the law—his work has 
been that of a “builder.”” Twenty-eight yeals 
ago Richard Enright began building as a patrol 
man on his beat. 

In his native Steuben County, New York, 
young Dick Enright was known as the lad who 
had -become an expert stenographer and teleg: 
rapher through his own efforts. When he started 
for New York City he knew almost every street 
in the big city before he arrived. He had studied 
the map. He knows his map and has become af 
organizing genius. Looking first after his com 
rades in uniform, the benefit police associatidt, 
Catskill Police Camp, detective school, then the 
National Police Bureau, International P 
Conference, traffic problems—all have led @ 
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sanizing the best police service in the world. 
pig in stature, with a shock of prematurely gray 
hair, keen but genial gray eyes that command as 
ell as smile, distinguished visitors to New York 

‘se his work and confer decorations and honors 

him unequaled. 

Today he looks down the line and sees the 

1000 police of New York, an efficient force 





















































































































































































dly Bparding nearly seven million people, trained and 
" Beected on a broad, practical understanding of 
humans. 
Vv 
Bleanora Duse, Italy’s Premier Actress, the 
World’s Greatest Tragedienne 
Duse is one actress who shuns publicity— 
bublic or private. She does not authorize an in- 
Lwiew. This fact gave me a thrill when I heard 
ber greeting over the *phone from her apartment. 
feeting her face to face in the early winter dusk 
it the stage door, when she showered upon us 
miles, free from the glamour of the footlights, 
sg even more impressive than witnessing the 
eformance of ‘‘Cosi Sia.”’ 
Armored in her art, Duse came, saw, and 
nquered America again. The Century matinee 
sHT 
Case 
eats, 
rede- 
ry of 
” the 
atch. 
ntive 
same ELEANORA DUSE 
doing fRudience in New York applauded wildly, even 
apturously. There were Italians, representing 
bus fll walks of life; Americans who heard and under- 
You food without words—an acted play. I was 
mong the Americans listening to an actress 
man, #yeaking a foreign language that held all of us 
rellbound with the soft mellow intonation of 
entive Multured Venetian Italian. Americans satisfied 
unde Beir curiosity of seeing and hearing one who is 
| Mat BMe greatest living actress of Europe. In New 
about #ilork at that same time was playing the Moscow 
asked $A Theatre from Russia, the Grand Guignol 
t pre Mayers from France, Wagner operas from Ger- 
katy conducted by the left-handed son, Sieg- 
today fred Wagner, the Yiddish plays from the East 
rk has put, @ cosmopolite mingling of many tongues 
yeais dicating that New York since the war has be- 
vatro: me a dramatic as well as a business and art 
v Pa of the world. There are enough Italians, 
York, Rusians, Germans, French and Yiddish here to 
d who Hport their own dramas. Europeans usually 
teleg- teak several languages, providing an interchange 
tarted Hil attendance at these theatres. 
street Inthe three score and four years of her busy 
tudied Hil, Duse has never used paint or powder or 
me ah HPake-up On the stage, defying all precedents and 
5 com: HFalitions—playing a natural part—her natural 
1ation, From the earliest bloom of youth in her 
en the toved Venice she conquered critics. Her life 
Polict lf has been a play, where she has loved and 
led t0 ved her art, 








Her broad, human sympathies for the struggles 
of people in Europe, the story of Morris Gest’s 
experiences in rescuing his parents in Russia, 
doubtless led to her decision of selecting him as 
her American manager. 

On this afternoon she was playing the role of a 
woman of thirty-five, appearing in the natural 
glory of her sixty years or more, giving the part 
the true ring of prime womanhood. Her hair was 
streaked with gray; there were wrinkles and 
hollow lines in her face, hands that revealed some 
marks of age, and yet all this was forgotten in the 
dauntless submerged fire of personality. Her 
upturned face, flashing eyes and wonderful voice 
seemed to reach out beyond the mere sense of 
hearing and seeing. 

It is not the stately Italian of Rome she speaks 
or the dulcet phrases of the Florentians, but the 
pure, soulful Italian of Dante. Italians were 
there to hear one person who could speak their 
language with a never-ending ceaseless charm. 

The last scene of “Cosi Sia” (Thy Will Be 
Done) was powerful in its simplicity. Language 
of the heart was expressed with gesture and voice. 
Bernhardt and Duse possessed powers more en- 


during than the grace of face or form. Duse in‘ 


this last act, sending forth her beloved son to 
save his name, was alone as the actors left the 
stage. It presented the picture of the heart- 
broken, grieved mother who in suppressed tones 
expressed the deepest cadence of resignation. 
As her voice faded away like a last wave of hope, 
every heartstring responded to the dominant 
emotion of the play, ‘“Thy Will Be Done.” 
V 

Thomas A. Edison, the Wizard of Menlo Park, 

Inventor of the Incandescent Light 

“The incandescent light is my monument 
because it has directly effected more people 
than anything I have ever done.” 

Without hesitation Thomas Edison had an- 
swered my question, ‘““What do you consider your 
greatest work?” With this statement I had 
received information to the question which had 
caused many to wonder. In these days when 
we measure superlatives in accordance with 
“the ten best,” I might have asked him, ‘‘What 
were his ten greatest inventions?”’ having in mind 
one must enumerate many electrical inventions— 
the motion picture, the phonograph, the cement 
house, talking pictures—but I shall not indulge 
myself to count them, for it is the greatest list 
ever registered in the patent office by a single 
individual. 

“What was the greatest thrill you have ever 
received, resulting from the perfection of any of 
your inventions?” I asked, drawing my chair 
closer. 

“It was when I heard the recreation or the 
reproduction of my own voice for the first time 
in my phonograph work.” 

I immediately shot back at him, “Do you 
remember what you said?” 

“Yes, it was ‘Mary had a little lamb.’ ”’ 

This visit took place at East Orange, New 
Jersey, in his laboratory, where he manages the 
great Edison plant, with its massive concrete 
buildings and an infinitude of costly machinery, 
apparatus and laboratory, which contains every 
known element required for experiments. The 
surroundings suggested that he was one inventor 
to whom money troubles were certainly not 
troubles at all. Recalling that I must have met 
several thousand inventors who were living in the 
hopes of such a paradise, I asked him when it 
was in his career that he turned the corner and 
felt assured of financial security. 





“Let me see,” he said, scratching his head. 
“That was when I was twenty-two years old. I 
sold a device to the Western Union for $40,000. 
On presenting the check to the paying teller, he 
handed it back to me. Later, when I had ar- 
ranged proper identification, as a joke they 
handed to me the entire amount of money in 
bundles of small bills, measuring nearly a cubic 
foot of paper. I carefully stowed them away, 
with my pockets bulging. That night over in 


oon 





HOMAS A. EDISON says: “‘The incandescent 

light is my greatest invention.” “My biggest 

thrill was hearing my first phonograph reproduction 
of my own voice.” 


Newark I stayed up all night to be certain I was 
still in possession of the money, and the next 
morning I opened my first bank account.” 

“You must have started very early on the 
phonograph,” Iremarked. He looked at me with 
a twinkle in his eye and replied: 

“Come over to this cabinet and let me show 
you something.” 

Out of this cabinet he brought a cylindrical 
wax on which was a record of William E. Glad- 
stone’s own voice, speeches made over thirty 
years ago, when “‘Home Rule” was the question 
of the hour, upon which his party divided. I 
was astounded to learn that there was also a 
record of Kaiser Wilhelm, another of Lord Kelvin, 
the co-worker of Mr. Edison in England. ‘The 
public museums and libraries have rightfully 
turned to the possession of phonographic records 
aS a necessary process in preserving the data 
concerning famous men.” 

Soon after his sixty-seventh birthday I met 
him amid new environments in his winter home 
at Fort Myers, Florida, where for over thirty 
years he has generally found his winter change 
of scene and climate. Located a mile from the 
town on the banks of the Caloosahatchee River, 
the red roofs of the house and laboratory peer 
out amidst the rich tropical foliage, under which 
tinkling fountains seem continually to pour forth . 
plumes of falling pearls. ; 

A commodious laboratory and workshop, fitted 
up with every sort of apparatus and material, as 
well as lathes, planes, tools, and machinery, 
enable the inventor to pursue his work with al- 
most the same insistent concentration as when 
at home. 

The crashing surprises and the wonderments 
of the times do not seem to worry the wizard of 
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Menlo Park. Thomas Edison still remains the 
outstanding figure of popular interest in the 
floodtide of swift-moving discoveries and inven- 
tions, and he is just as expectant of the new things 
to come to pass as in the days of youth. I shall 
never forget his expression when he looked at me 
and said: 

“Almost anything is possible, Joe, if you con- 
centrate upon it long enough, and if you keep 
your balance, for we do not know what is coming 
when we wake tomorrow.”’ 


Vv 


Anton Lang, the “Christus” of the World 
Famous Passion Play 


One welcome German has arrived in America. 
His name is Anton Lang, of Oberammergau fame. 

There he sat, in his room at the Waldorf, with 
his legs crossed, on a small divan, complacently, 
and with an air of enjoyment, smoking a fat 
cigar; but it was evident he was not an inveterate 
smoker. 

A medium-sized man, rather slender, with 
finely chiselled features, long brown flowing hair 
and beard, Anton Lang has a keen beam to his 





NTON LANG Says: ““No—nor for any amount 
of money would we consent to motion pictures 
of the Passion Play.” 


brown eyes that is kindly. In appearance there 
was a dominant note of the simple-living, peasant 
type of man. 

It was in 1900 that I first saw Anton Lang in 
the “Passion Play” at Oberammergau. After a 
day in the beautiful city of Munich, we took an 
early train that wound up the valleys along the 
stream to the wonderful mountain village of 
Oberammergau. We were assigned to the home 
of Mr. Gugumus, who played the part of “‘hei- 
derer” in the “Passion Play.” 

The night at the home of Mr. Gugumus was a 
fitting prelude to the great day of the play to 
follow. Around the table of this hospitable host 
we met Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen, 
and many other nationalities. During the even- 
ing we had a sort of old-fashioned sing, which 
was started by “we three Americans.”” We called 
ourselves the “‘Trilby Trio,’’ which was composed 
of the Scotch merchant, the high-school graduate, 
and one other. 

Early the next morning we joined the reverent 
procession to the doors of the great open-air 
theatre and found our seats early in the morning 
to drink in this wonderful sacred drama. 

As I looked upon the features of Anton Lang 
at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, the other day, 
the moments of the greatest thrill at the ‘‘Passion 
Play”’ came back to me with a flood of memories 
of the occasion. 


The one outstanding scene in the ‘Passion 


Play” to me was the Christ carrying the cross to 


Calvary. And the words uttered in a foreign 
tongue to me were as plain as though I had been 
living in Germany my lifetime. As the Christ 
was borne down under the weight of the cross and 
the Mother Mary appeared in the last, sad fare- 
well, the words were spoken: ‘‘Du liebe Mutter.” 
This scene of the parting of the Mother and Son 
and the three words spoken by the Christ at 
that time will ever ring in my ears and be the 
sacred vision of the Passion of Our Lord. 

Anton Lang made his first appearance as the 
Christus in 1900. He has played the part three 
times, fulfilling the prediction made when a boy: 

“He will be the Christus of our Play some 
day.” 

He comes from a well-known family, and has 
just celebrated his forty-seventh birthday. His 
father played King Herod, and has played a part 
in this great drama for over fifty-three years. 

“No, not for any amount of money, even for 
the million dollars offered, would we consent to 
an arrangement for the Passion Play in motion 
pictures—the Passion Play is for Oberammer- 
gau.” 

Anton Lang was speaking with the finality of 
the decision of the Law and the Prophets, and 
the potter Christus of the world-famed Passion 
Play, the greatest dramatic spectacle of all time. 


V 
Israel Zangwill Thinks the Fire Has Gone 
Out Under the “ Melting Pot” 


“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

That is the inscription lettered in stone on the 
outside of one of New York City’s public halls. 
On the inside was an interested though belligerent 
crowd who hung on the words of a white haired 
and a slightly bowed man—the latest of our visi- 
tors from across the sea—Israel Zangwill, the 
much-talked-about English-Jew novelist. What’s 
that he’s saying? 

“America is just a dry joke.” 

This statement he supports by saying that 
everywhere he goes somebody asks him what he 
would like. Furthermore, and specifically he 
says, a friend of his poured a glass of beer—for 
himself—and then tiptoed over to the waste bas- 
ket and hid the bottle. Right away Mr. Zang- 
will has plunged into the distinction of being 
unique. Many other distinguished visitors have 
come and gone, but no others have spoken in so 
uncensored a way. 

“America is lacking in dignity,’ 
Zangwill. 

He supports this statement by calling attention 
to Benny Leonard, who is a good pugilist, but is 
sought on the merits of a candidate for county 
judge, and his views are solemnly printed in the 
metropolitan press. Also Baby Peggy, the child 
cinema star, gives out sickening interviews on 
matters of weight. Here Mr. Zangwill edges in 
on the truth, no denying it—but it is only a half 
truth. Benny Leonard never elected a judge, or 
Baby Peggy’s views have not swayed public opin- 
ion. Baby Peggy does have a good press agent, 
but from the time the author of the “Melting 
Pot” stepped on our dock, he hasn’t exactly 
suffered in a publicity way. That calls to mind 
that Mr. Zangwill has theatrical associations, so 
let’s pass that point. 

“*The Melting Pot,’”’ says Zangwill, ‘could 
never have been written had I waited until 
today.” 

It seems that his opinions have changed some- 
what on the subject, and though he apparently 
believes the ‘“‘Pot” is still here, he questions 
whether there is any melting going on. 


, 


insists Mr. 


Israel Zangwill came to America as the pus 
of honor of the Zionist convention and the 
sonal guest of the leader of the Zionists jp Ame, 
ica—Nathan Straus. Then look what he gij_ 
told the Zionists en masse, “Political Zig; 





JSRAEL ZANGWILL says: “Why does 
Charlie Chaplin say he is a Jew?” “Amerig 
is just a Dry joke.” 


is dead.’’ Now the Zionist organization is carr. 
ing no publicity on him—and he is paying tis 
hotel bill—but he is on the front pages of th 
newspapers. 

Whether the truth makes Mr. Zangwill free « 
not is another matter, but he is guilty of dispens 
ing of a lot of truth and some half truths—ht 
how refreshingly impartial with his wild han- 
mers. Who and where are his friends. 
can’t have many left, because nearly everyboiy 
has been mentioned, including Samuel Unte- 
meyer. 

The other day Charlie Chaplin went out to 
Detroit and spent a day or so with Henry Fort. 
Now along comes Mr. Zangwill with the query: 

“Why doesn’t Charlie Chaplin say that he isa 
Jew?” Mr. Zangwill continued with exhibit 
“A” in the evidence by saying that he has seen2 
picture of Chaplin wearing a Hebrew prayt 
shawl under a wedding canopy. 

But—speaking of truth. I don’t care whether 
Charlie Chaplin is a Jew or not. I like his work 
If he is a Jew, he is a funny Jew. 

We have been told of many of our sins, tout 
ing on matters from the White House to safety 
razors. We don’t like it. But—credit Ist 
Zangwill with courage. Where is the citizerd 
these United States who will exchange the cil 
with our English visitor and speak to the fals 
in dear old London—so frankly and openly. 


V 
Ignace Paderewski, the World’s Greatest 
Pianist, a Great Patriot as Well 


“If I were a young man, I know what I woull 
do to make some money,” commented Padet 
ewski, as we were chatting in the club car of the 
California Limited, speeding from Pasa Robles 
where his California ranch is located, the st 
where he had been in seclusion until his announe 
ment that he would again appear in concerts. 

Make money, I thought. Here is the greatest 
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GNACE PADEREWSKI says: “Jf I were a 
young man, I know what I would do to make 
I would raise walnuts— black 




















ilars in a single concert. For him to have any 
thought coming into his mind regarding money, 
which was not supplemented with a grand piano, 
was completely beyond me. My curiosity was 
piqued. “And how?” I modestly inquired. 

“I would raise walnuts—black walnuts.” And 
forthwith he drew from his vest pocket a little 
memorandum book and a pencil and made some 
figures which totalled upwards of four hundred 
Bdollars an acre. 

“This is what I am doing in only a small way 
m my California ranch—a wonderful state Cali- 
fornia, isn’t it?”’ 

On leaving the train early the next morning at 
the Chicago station, I was amazed at the crowd 
there to welcome him, the committee being headed 
ty the late Frank Bacon, of “Lightning” fame. 
Paderewski thought nobody knew of his being 
m the train, but even the magnitude of this 
impromptu Chicago greeting did not deter him 
fom carrying out his schedule to sail from New 
York on the following day for Marjes, Switzer- 
ind, his summer retreat. There is no discord 
pesible with Paderewski’s practical plans. 

“Apparently, it must be the ‘Minuet,’ as the 
Rquests are greater than for any other,’ softly 
tmarked Paderewski in reply to my observation 
that it would be interesting to know which was 
tis greatest request number. This is the reason 
that On the drear December day Paderewski 
faciously assented to the entreaty of a small 
soup of friends to play the “Minuet” again and 
gam. We almost held our breath as his fingers 
wandered over the keys with his head upturned. 
It was as though he were communing with an- 
sther world ; as if he were invoking the Olympic 
mit of Apollo. It leaves in my mind’s eye an 

of the perfect Minuet, such as I hope 

my never be disturbed. 
nel During the early years of the World War, at 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Paderewski responded 
encore after encore after the regular program 
"S$ concluded. When he came back stage his 
collar was wilted, his necktie awry, his eyes shin- 
exclaimed to us: “If I could only plead 

for my Poland!” 

audience admired the genius of the artist, 

mbthe fervor of the patriot stood‘out as the dom- 
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inant note. Paderewski’s soul was revealed to 
them through the medium of music—the lan- 
guage universal. He had aroused the heart of 
America for his beloved Poland through his art. 

The greeting of a nation was expressed in his 
concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, the first 
since that famous announcement in Poland’s 
darkest days that he never expected to play 
again. Sitting in the audience on that memor- 
able occasion, I was proud to be one of the throng, 
which upon his entrance on the dimly-lighted 
stage, arose cheering him as a hero as well as an 
artist. Then the people remained standing in 
tribute to the greatest pianist of all time until he 
was seated at his instrument. It was the most 
critical audience that he will ever face. Not 
having played for five years, there were those in 
front who were wondering whether he was Pader- 
ewski, the world’s premier pianist, or whether he 
was Poland’s greatest statesman. 

As he played, he did not know that it was only 
a matter of a few hours since his close friend, the 
President of Poland, had been assassinated. 
The news was kept from him by Madame Pader- 
ewski until after the great concert. 

The next morning I noted that instead of on 
the inside musical page the account occupied the 
lead column on the front page of every morning 
New York paper. This was the first of the series 
of fifty American concerts, a tour he has recent- 
ly finished, bringing him a total of over half a 
million dollars, every penny of which Americans 
feel is deserved and well invested. When he es- 
tablished an American Composers’ Fund in 1900, 
giving liberally from his own funds for the en- 
couragement of music, I recall the grim earnest- 
ness with which he then remarked, ‘‘Let me help 
to develop the art music in America and I am 
content.” 

The return to his art means much to the 
American musical world. Paderewski has stirred 
the emotions of the people. His influence in 
days of returning peace and prosperity reaches 
every home where there is a piano and an ambi- 
tious American boy or girl to play that piano. 


Vv 
Chauncey M. Depew in the Limelight for 
Three-quarters of a Century 


“It is seeing the humor of things that has 
made me live so long,” said Chauncey Depew, 
stepping lively across the room. “In the nine- 
tieth year of my life, I feel the same thrill and joy 
in living, and I am as young today, in point of 
view, as at twenty-nine. I am an optimist from 
an optical point of view, because I actually see, 
feel, and anticipate the good things of life.” 

Chauncey Depew fairly beamed these words 
approaching his ninetieth birthday. He was in 
his office at his desk, where he reported for duty 
on time with the regularity of ten thousand other 
employees of the New York Central lines. On 
the door the words, ‘Chairman of the Board” 
were inscribed. Inside “Ed,” his secretary, re- 
ceives, and Chauncey Depew welcomes with the 
grace of a world diplomat. Pulling out his hand- 
kerchief in stately manner, he continued: 

“T can’t see why all this fuss should be made 
just because I have a birthday. It’s an old story 
with me. Imagine my surprise on my last birth- 
day receiving a telegram from the President of 
the United States, and a little later in the day 
cablegrams from the King of England and Presi- 
dent Millerand of France, and so on from all over 
the world,” he continued, smiling. 

“Still making those speeches that radiate 
humor, good sense and real philosophy?” I 
ventured. 





“Right, and I expect to keep it up if the invi- 
tations continue, even as the fourteenth guest to 
break the superstition of an unlucky thirteen. 

“Isn’t it fascinating to study the psychology 
of the American mind?’ he continued. “Henry 
Ford talked of as a candidate for President, giving 
away nothing, and Mr. Rockefeller, giving away 
several hundred millions in public benefactions, 
couldn’t be elected constable. That’s political 
humor.” 

Gifted with wit and political insight, a finished 
and magnetic orator, who has played an import- 
ant part in every Presidential campaign during 
the past sixty-seven years, a personal friend of 
every President from Abraham Lincoln to Warren 
G. Harding, Chauncey Depew has run the gamut 
of political preferment from member of,Legisla- 
ture, Secretary of State for New York, to the 
United States Senate. ines 





-(“HAUNCEY DEPEW says: “Seeing the humor 
in things has made me live so long.”’ ‘‘Rocke- 
feller couldn’t be elected constable.” 


On every occasion there.is a new story laid 
in Peekskill, the town on the Hudson where he 
was born. If a census of the people in Peekskill 
mentioned in Chauncey Depew’s stories were 
taken, it would have a population rivalling New 
York. 

I left in the echo of his cheery laughter. 
due to reach the century mark. 

“You know I planned and rode the first Cen- 
tury train, and I spoke at the unveiling of my 
own statue. That shows some speed in my 
young life.” 


He is 


Vv 


Will Rogers, Cowboy Philosopher, Moving 
Picture Star, and “Follies” Attraction 


“T dig ’em right out of the newspapers,’”’ was 
the answer shot back to me by Will Rogers, when 
I fired at him the question he had heard for the 
thousandth time in various ways, for I had asked 
him: 

“Will Rogers, where do you lasso that appar- 
ently never-ending supply of new-born jokes?” 

“Yes, I dig ’em out every day. When I stop 
reading newspapers my jokes will stop. Come 
with me and I’ll show you the fountain of spark- 
ling and eternal humor.” 

Under the electric light, at Times Square, New 
York, on his way home from the ‘‘Follies,” where 
he was assisting Mr. Ziegfeld in glorifying the 
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American Girl, he stopped before a newsstand 
over which was emblazoned ‘“‘Newspapers from 
other cities.”” He looked at me with that side 
glance, you know, chewing his gum hard, and ina 
whisper that sang out over the roar of the traffic: 


ILL ROGERS says: “J dig my jokes out of 
the newspapers.” “I’m going back to the 
Movies. I like ’em.” 


“‘Here’s where I use the pick and shovel—pick 
‘em up and shovel ’em out.” 

He loaded up with newspapers, and loaded me 
up, and together we went loaded to his home in 
the Astor. 

He unearths the acres of diamonds lying within 
the folds of yesterday’s newspaper. It is all there 
for ‘He Who Runs May Read.”’ 

At the banquet board he just digs into the 
programs and plies questions, and when he arises 
to speak he knows his lesson, whether it be wool 
men, leather men, pulp men, insurance men, or 
corset manufacturers—he knows how to pull the 
strings and get the information. He just chews 
gum, smiles, pushes back his hair, makes a side 
bow and pushes the best foot forward and pro- 
ceeds in chewing cowboy vernacular—saying 
things no one else would dare say—making jokes 
out of paper wads and pelting the bump of 
American humor as no man since Artemus Ward. 

“Have you become a naturalized New Yorker?” 
I ventured. 

‘No, siree,”’ he replied. ‘‘Los Angeles is home. 
I’m back to the movies. I like ’em. You know 
I was in the movies, and so far as I can learn I 
am about the only fellow who ever came out of 
‘em with his original wife.”’ 

I shall not forget how he straightened up with 
pride when he said: ‘‘My father was a member 
of the convention that drafted the constitution 
that made Oklahoma a State when it ceased to 
be a territory.”” The Rogers in Oklahoma seem 
something like the Cabots and the Lowells in 
Massachusetts, for he was born in Rogers County, 
Oklahoma, twelve miles from Claremore, one of 
the “first” families. 

“A vaudeville agent gave me a chance to go 
on at the old Union Square Theatre in New York. 
One night my rope refused to work, and having 


the habit of thinking out loud, it came natural 
for me to say something while I was having a 
rather embarrassing time with the unruly lariat, 
and I shouted, “Swinging a rope is all right if 
your neck isn’t in it.” 

The audience greeted his soliloquy with roars 
of laughter. After the show the manager told 
him that he would have to get some more of that 
chatter to go along with the rope. 

He now makes much more money than he used 
to think existed in all of the State of Oklahoma, 
with his many interests, including his Follies, 
vaudeville, writing books, writing for the news- 
papers, making phonograph records, and motion 
pictures, because Will Rogers makes the world 
laugh with him. 

V 


Royal Copeland, the New York Doctor 
in the United States Senate 


If a “dark horse” is to appear in the Presiden- 
tial race, the friends of Dr. Royal S. Copeland 
feel that he is a logical candidate for President 
at the Democratic National Convention, which 
will likely be held in New York City. “I am 
for Al Smith,” insists Senator Copeland. 

Governor Al Smith, as the favorite son of New 
York, may be unable to command the outside 
two-thirds votes necessary. In that event New 
York could look to Michigan to present a favor- 
ite son, in the person of Royal S. Copeland, born 
in the Wolverine State. 

Ten million readers in the daily newspapers, 
scattered over the country, have been reading his 
“health chats” day after day—and they feel that 
they know Dr. Copeland, who understands 
physical ills and ailments of humankind and is 
always ready with a suggestion and remedy. 
They also feel that he is able to diagnose the 
economic needs and suggest remedies for the 
welfare of the people. 

Nominated and elected to the United States 
Senate from the Empire State, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, he proved his power as a vote-getter. 
In the prime of life, he has taken up his work in 
the Senate under the most favorable auspices. 
Four Senators are already booked as ‘favorite 
sons”—presidential bees keep buzzing around 
the Senate. 

At his desk writing his daily letter to a myriad 
of readers with a lead pencil, he has the manner 
of one writing to an intimate friend. Positive 
and decisive in speaking as well as in writing, his 
philosophy of life is founded on the basis that 
good health is a prime objective of public welfare. 

“The future of our country will be determined 
more by the care of the children and the health 
of the people than in any other one thing. I was 
surprised to find in Washington that the total 
appropriation for child welfare was $40,000, 
while $4,000,000 was appropriated for the care of 
hog cholera.” 

As he laid down his lead pencil, he continued 
reflectively: 

“Public health is the collective health of the 


individual. The happiness of the nati, ; 
reflected in how everybody feels. The Sym 
thetic salutation of ‘how do you feel?” tal 4, 
story of what is uppermost in the average mig" 

A successful practitioner, he knows ho, ,, 
detect an irregular public pulse. : 


ENATOR ROYAL COPELAND ays: “Is 

Washington I find forty thousand dollars jn 
Child Welfare and $4,000,006 tor Hog Cholera.” 
“T believe it possible to carry Secretary Mellon's 
plan of tax reduction and pass a reasonable Bonas 
measure.” 


‘Something must be done to bring the products 
of the mine, field and factory more economically 
to the consumer, furnishing healthful fresh vege- 
tables, food and clothing to the people at th 
lowest possible price.” 

In his recent addresses, delivered in varios 
parts of the country, Senator Copeland has e- 
pressed an earnest and sympathetic interest in 
the farmer and all those who have to face the 
hard, everyday problems of making a living ani 
paying rent and taxes. 

“T believe it is possible to carry out every 
detail of Secretary Mellon’s plan of Tax Redue 
tion and yet pass a reasonable bonus measut, 
which I heartily favor.” 

Born on a farm in Dexter, Michigan, in 1868 
graduating from the Dexter high school, Royal 8 
Copeland received his degree as a Doctor d 
Medicine in 1889, and started his career at tht 
age of twenty-one. In 1908 he was elected 
President of the American Medical Association 
and that same year was called to New York Cit 
as Dean of the Flower Hospital Medical College. 
Mayor Gaynor selected him as a member of the 
Ambulance Board. Mayor Hylan appointed hit 
Commissioner of Health. From that time on his 
advancement was rapid, and the name of 
Royal S. Copeland is almost as well known t0 the 
people of the great metropolis and the state df 
New York as that of their own family physical 
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HEN I first met Zane Grey, my first 
W thought was, ‘‘He’s the living picture of 
the Zane Grey I always have imagined.” 

He is of average height, broad-shouldered, giv- 
ing an impression of competent sturdiness. His 
face is of a strong, exceedingly masculine type, 
suggesting strength of character but tempered 
by the delicacy and fineness one would expect in 
a great writer. His eyes are both kind and 
garching. His hair is dark, tinged with gray. 
His appearance, his dress, his way of speaking— 
all suggest the outdoor man. There is about 
Zane Grey the bigness, the wholesomeness, of 
outdoors itself. 

I visited Zane Grey during the summer at his 
home on Santa Catalina Island, just off the Los 
Angeles coast. The exterior of the house is 
attractive, but the interior is charming. The 
rooms are furnished with “comfort first,’’ as a 
motto, and they are decorated with many trophies 
of hunting and fishing trips. Next to writing, 
Zane Grey is most interested in hunting and 
fishing, and he is a master of both. He can tell 
stories, about his trips, as thrilling as any he has 
witten. He has one more hobby—photog- 
raphy. He has a collection of the most inter- 
esting photographs that I have ever seen—pic- 
tures of western scenes and people. Each tells 
astory, and many are artistic enough to suggest 
the artist rather than the photographer. 























understand Zane Grey one must know 
something of his ancestry. He is a descend- 
ant of Colonel Ebenezer Zane, of the Zane family, 
one of the outstanding families of early Ameri- 
can history. From this side of the family he 
inherits a trace of Indian blood, as well as a love 
of adventure, romance, and the great outdoors. 
The father, Lewis M. Grey, was, successively, a 
backwoodsman, a hunter, a farmer, a preacher, 
amd a doctor. The elder Grey was known for 
his love of beauty and color. 

Zane Grey laughingly remembers that, when a 
boy, he would run away from home, hide in the 
woods, cast off his clothes, and pretend that he 
Wasa savage. I think he sometimes is tempted to 
do that even now! As a boy, he wrote stories 
about forest animals, Indians and hunters. 

When a young man, Grey attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he was better 
known as a baseball player than for his ability 
a scholar. 

“L used to sit in the University’s library,” the 
author says, ‘‘and feel strange urgings, a vague 
ambition. I did not know then what it all 
meant, but I realize now that the urge to write 
Was growing within me.” 

Although the plan did not appeal to him, he 
Studied dentistry in order to please his father. 
‘ter graduating from college, he went to New 

ork to commence the practice of his profession. 
There followed several years of struggle and 
poverty. Young Grey lived in a small hall-bed- 
tom, and not infrequently had to go for a day 




























Zane Grey’s Road to Fame 


How the author of “Riders of the Purple Sage,’ “Wanderer of the 
Wasteland” and “The Vanishing American” endured years of dismal 
failure in his devotion to an ideal before fortune smiled upon him 


By RALPH PARKER ANDERSON 


or more without anything to eat. During the 
summer months he prospered, for he played pro- 
fessional baseball in order to earn enough to 
continue the practice of his profession in the 
winter. His brother, R. C. Grey, also played 
professional baseball and helped to finance Zane, 
who gradually acquired a few patients. 

Grey never liked his profession, and when the 
passion to write really awoke within him, he 
found his old work unbearable. His brother sug- 
gested that he write a story about Betty Zane, 
sister of their great-grandfather. 

During a winter in New York, the book was 
written in a small flat, where mice scampering 
about the floor were the witnesses to the writing 
of the novelist’s first work. 

The complete manuscript was refused by 
dozens of publishers, and its author finally 


ANE GREY is one of the widest read and at the 
same time least well known personally of 
American novelists. This is due probably not to 
any intentional withdrawal on his part from public 
attention, but because his time is mostly divided 
between the intensive labor of writing and complete 
immersion in the mystery and solitude of the great 
vacant spaces of the mountains and the plains that 
form the colorful background for his stories. His 
own life story is more romantic in its essential 
details than that of any of his fictional heroes 


borrowed money from a wealthy patient and 
published it himself. It is interesting to note 
that the book, “Betty Zane,” is still selling in 
satisfactory volume. 

Meanwhile, Grey had become engaged to the 
girl he later married—the girl to whom he attrib- 
utes his success. 

There followed years of writing and of study- 
ing rhetoric, grammar, literature, and psychology. 
Grey wrote “The Last Trail’ and “The Spirit of 
the Border” and gave them, without receiving 
any payment, to A. L. Burt, the publisher, 
simply in order to get them into print. A novel, 
that he had written twice, was refused. 

Grey and his wife moved to Lackawaxen, 
Pennsylvania, where they spent several years 


- in a delightfully picturesque spot on the Dela- 


ware River. Grey re-wrote his novel the third 
time and wrote many short stories, without a 
single acceptance, and without a word of en- 
couragement from any of the publishers to whom 
he submitted his work. 

When Grey was in New York making desper- 
ate efforts to sell his work—for. finances were 
again low—he met Colonel C. J. “Buffalo” Jones. 
Jones read ‘Betty Zane” and was so enthusiastic 
about it that he invited the author to go West. 

Grey spent several months with “Buffalo” 
Jones in Utah, living the life of a plainsman and 
learning to love the West which he was destined 
to help make famous. 

Returning to Lackawaxen, Zane Grey wrote 
the store of his trip, calling it ‘““The Last of the 
Plainsmen.” He took the manuscript to Harper 
& Brothers, who had the honor of rejecting their 
fifth Zane Grey story. Other publishers also 
refused it, one cynically remarking that it was a 
pleasure for him to discourage would-be authors. 


TOP and think for a moment about the courage 
and determination it took for Zane Grey to 
continue writing in spite of years of failure. He 
resolved anew to succeed, and spent a winter 
writing a western romance. The little cottage 
became scarcely fit to live in. In the mornings, 
when Grey went down to build the fire, there 
would be six inches of snow on the kitchen floor. 
As he wrote, his fingers would become so cold 
that he could not hold his pencil, and he would 
have to stop and warm his hands at the fire. 

‘‘When I finished ‘The Heritage of the Desert,’ ” 
Grey was saying, “I took it to New York and to 
Harper’s. The man I talked with told me that 
it was hopeless for me to continue writing, but 
I finally induced him to read the story. 

“IT came out of the office feeling stunned. 
Those few minutes were the most discouraging 
in my life. After seven years of toil, I was again 
rebuked! Feeling too weak to stand, I leaned 
against the iron post on the corner of Pearl Street 
and tried to gather my courage. Now, whenever 
I go to New York, I go to Pearl Street and lean 
ag, inst that post in memory of old times.” 

‘‘hen came the turning point. Harper’s men 
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[PaeRDS OF THE WILDERNESS. Zane Grey hunts with a camera and notebook—not with a gun— 
and as a consequence the wild denizens of many secret places in the hills have learned to accept 


him as a friend. 


It is his very kinship with Nature, his love for the silent places, his poignant appre- 


ciation of the grandeur of the desert and the mountains—his very brotherhood with silence—that 
enables him to write such matchless romances of the vanishing West 


read the manuscript, were enthused about it, 
and arranged a contract. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lishers hesitated about bringing out “Riders of 
the Purple Sage,” a book which was destined to 
become one of the most widely-sold volumes in 
the history of American publishing, reaching a 
circulation of a million and a half copies. 

Zane Grey’s financial troubles were over, for 
he had become one of the most popular American 
authors. He was able to spend never-to-be-for- 
gotten years in traveling about all parts of the 
West, and to make trips to Cuba, Yucatan, 
Mexico, the Canary Islands, and to strange 
places in the Carribean Sea. 


OW Zane Grey’s books sell at the rate of 
approximately one million copies a year, and 
his income runs well into six figures. His stories 
are equally popular on the screen, and theaters 
always emphasize his name more than any other 
feature. But the author is just as human as 
when he was a baseball player in New York, and 
always has a helping hand for young people who 
are starting the uphill fight of authorship. 
“What is the secret of your final success?’’.T 
asked. é 


Zane Grey mused thoughtfully for a moment 
before he answered, ‘““The great mass of people 
are wholesome, and they love romance. Most 
people love love and hate hate. They want to 
see vice punished and virtue rewarded. They 
are not concerned with psychological and realistic 
analysis of their own natures. They work, and 
live their lives hopefully, for the possible good 
or fortune or victory to come. 

“The sordid photographic realism of everyday 
life is known to them well enough; and in their 
reading they want something of the glory and 
the dream of youth, chivalry, adventure, thrill, 
hope and love. They want to see through 
painted windows. 

“Most men love the open and the wild because 
of the primitive in them. Most women love to 
read of a time when men fought for the honor and 
happiness and life of women. To thrill and 
inspire readers is to claim them. It makes their 
own battles easier. And I simply try to put into 
my books the qualities that accomplish all these 
results.” 

The author’s ideas about most phases of writ- 
ing are clearly defined, but he can’t tell where he 
gets his ideas. 


\ Grey said, summing up his own ideals, “to teach 


es 


“I don’t know,” he said, when I asked hig 
“They just come. I have infinitely more ide. 
than I can ever use. It is only necessary to choo 
an idea to have it stimulate itself. Stimulation ; 
merely thinking, and therefore invention.” 

“Is character development the most importap; 
thing in fiction?” 

“No, not in romantic fiction. The most jp 
portant thing is to learn to embody real truths ¢ 
human life in imagined facts.” 

“But,” he added after a moment, “I don’t hag 
my characters on people in real life.”’ 

“Does ‘the passing of the West’ mean that ther 
is no future for western stories?” I questioned, 

“No,” was the answer. “The future of the 
western story is definitely assured. The grey 
open places are there, and as the United States 
grows more populated, both the past and the 
future of the West will become more important 
Out of the West must come the timber, the 
wheat, the cattle, and many of the men that oy; 
country will need.” 


PEAKING of the future,” I remarked, “man; 
writers are doubtful about the future of the 
photoplay.” 

“The future of the photoplay is great,” Zane 
Gray contradicted, ““because this medium should 
be most vivid and thrilling and instructive jn 
future education. We must admit that in’the 
past it has been the most baneful influence ever 
put upon the young generations, but there is an 
indication of change from vileness and falsity.” 

“T had a talk with Hobart Bosworth a few 
days ago,” I told Grey. “He remarked that it 
is absolutely necessary for writers to find a sub- 
stitute, with box office appeal, for the sex story 
or that they learn to idealize sex, to present 
tellingly its finer, beautiful phases.” 

“Bosworth is right,”” Grey agreed. ‘To ideal- 
ize sex is the only way for writers to write any- 
thing worth living. Words that do not help. 
exalt, or teach endurance or show the futility of 
selfishness, error, or sin, do not live long.” 

‘A writer should strive to amuse or entertain,” 


the lessons of life, to embody love of nature and 
beauty and freedom, to help and uplift, to prove 
that life is always worth living, that the ideal 
is to hope, to seek, to fight for what is noble.” 

No wonder it takes a “‘big”’ man to be a writer! 

“What is your advice to young writers?” was 
my next question. 

“Write, write, write!’”’ Grey exclaimed em- 
phatically. ‘Master rhetoric and composition. 
Read good books. Learn that simplicity and 
sincerity are the great assets. Get a broad gen- 
eral knowledge of life and a specific knowledge of 
some side or point of life—a new field.” 

“It took three years to get the material for 
‘To the Last Man,’” Zane Grey continued. “I 
took four horseback trips to the scene of the story 
—the Tonto Basin in Arizona. 

“I was five years in gathering material for 
‘Wanderer of the Wasteland.’ 

“It took ten years, and many trips into the 
Indian country, and much study, to get ready for 
‘The Vanishing American.’ 

“A story is always clear in my mind when | 
begin to write. The actual writing is done m 
lead pencil, often erased or destroyed and re 
written. I write six, seven, or eight hours a 
day regularly, and sometimes fifteen hours with- 
out a break.” 

When I left Zane Grey, I was inspired with new 
determination to succeed. If this article has 
given you any part of the same feeling, then * 
has achieved its purpose. 
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N March 4, 1797, Washington took his 
O leave of public life. Those present at 
the inauguration of his successor in the 
Presidency noted his cheerfulness at the thought 
of release from official cares, and before a week 
ended he was once more traveling the road that 
led from Philadelphia to his beloved Virginia 
home. “Iwas with reluctant and heavy heart 
that he had left Mount Vernon eight years be- 
fore. Then to misgivings as to his capacity for 
civic duties had been added keen anxiety as to 
his personal fortunes. When he became Presi- 
dent he had lately been compelled to borrow a 
round sum of money to meet pressing obliga- 
tions, knew that his estate would become profit- 
jess under hired overseers, and feared that his 
strength would be spent ere it came again to his 
own wise and careful keeping. These forebod- 
ings had proved too well founded; with the 
master absent his affairs had fallen into sad dis- 
order, and he had been obliged to sell a goodly 
portion of his forest lands to again bring them 
into solvent shape, and to defray the expenses 
he was put to in the Presidency. 
Now, however, public and private anxieties 
were both things of the past, and gladsome 
must have been the home-coming to Mount 
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Vernon in the early days of the budding spring. 
Once there Washington hastened to gather up 
the scattered threads of the old life, but he 
found himself too far gone in years to begin life 
anew. So he set them in order and kept his 
days serene. ‘I begin my diurnal course with 
the sun,” he wrote toa friend. “If my hirelings 
are not in their places by that time, I send them 
messages of sorrow for their indisposition; hav- 
ing thus put these wheels in motion, I examine 
things further; the more they are probed, the 
deeper I find the wounds which my buildings 
have sustained by an absence and neglect of 
eight years; by the time I have accomplished 
these matters, breakfast, a little after seven 
o’clock, . . . is ready; this being over, I mount 
my horse and ride around my farms, which em- 
ploys me until it is time to dress for dinner . . . 
The usual time of sitting at the table, a walk and 
tea bring me within the dawn of candle-light; 
previous to which, if not prevented by company, 
I resolve as soon as the glimmering taper supplies 
the place of the great luminary, I will retire to my 
writing table and acknowledge the letters I have 
received; when the lights are brought I feel tired 
and disinclined to engage in this work, conceiving 
that the next night will do as well. The next 
night comes and with it the same causes for post- 
ponement, and so on. Having given you the 
history of a day, it will serve for a year, and I 
am persuaded that you will not require a second 
edition of it.” 


HEN Washington left the Presidency, he 

had less than three years to live. The 
serenity and calm content that come only to the 
worker whose life task, now finished, has been a 
noble one, were his in full and rounded measure, 
yet there was an element of sadness in the aging 
man’s daily rides about Mount Vernon in the 
spring of 1797, for every rock and tree was elo- 
quent of old pleasures with old friends, neither 
to be recalled. Of the constant comrades of 
Washington’s earlier days, George Mason, master 
of near-by Gunston Hall and a patriot of the 
finest type, was no longer numbered among the 
living; stalwart old Lord Fairfax, of Greenaway 
Court, in whose veins ran the blood of the hero 
of Marston Moor, had been sleeping for a dozen 
years or more under a great stone in the chancel 
of Winchester church, while Colonel George 
William Fairfax, who had taught Washington 
his first lessons of how a soldier should serve his 
country, had died ten years back, in England, 
whither he had gone before the opening of the 
Revolution. The ruin of Belvoir House, the old 
mansion bui:t by the sturdy colonel, faced the 
vision of the master of Mount Vernon whenever 
he gazed southward across Dogue Creek, and, in 
lieu of the joyous meetings of other days, Wash- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
From the famous Gilbert Stuart portrait 


ington could only send to the widow of his friend, 
his old love, Sally Fairfax, now resident at Bath, 
in England, a long and affectionate letter, in 
which he dwells upon the principal events of his 
career since their parting, twenty-five years be- 
fore, and ends with the words: ‘None of these 
events, or all of them put together, have been 
able to eradicate from my mind the recollection 
of those happy moments, the happiest of my life, 
which I have enjoyed in your company at 
Belvoir.” 

Thus, the occasional presence at Mount Ver- 
non of stout Bryan Fairfax, now well on in life 
and long since a priest in orders, only served to 
recall the loss or absence of other dear, familiar 
faces. Mount Vernon, however, was never long 
without numerous, and, in most cases, welcome 
visitors. The fame of Washington had gone to 
the ends of the world, and no stranger visited 
America but thought first of Mount Vernon in 
planning where he should go and what he should 
see. New friends and old sat daily at Washing- 
ton’s table, but most of his callers came, of course, 
from the neighboring town of Alexandria, where 
dwelt a goodly number of the general’s officers, 
who, with chairs atilt in the Mount Vernon por- 
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Mount Vernon—the Nation’s Shrine 


tico, delighted with their great leader to fight 
again and again the battles of the Revolution. 
Colonel Charles Simms, now the leading lawyer 
of the place, had served with credit as an officer 
of the Sixth Regiment of the Virginia line; Col- 
onel William Payne, “a cub in size, but a lion at 
heart,” had held command in the Virginia forces 
from the time Dunmore was driven from Norfolk 
until the Continental army disbanded, and Major 
Henry Piercy, late aide-de-camp to the com- 
mander-in-chief, had kept Washington company 
n every battle but the final assault at Yorktown, 
aving been, the day before, carried wounded 
from the field. 

These, and many more besides, were often at 
Mount Vernon in the last days of its master’s life, 
ut none of them had from the younger members 
1f the household so noisy a welcome as awaited 


} 


the Rev. Mason Weems, whose meteoric appear- 
inces never failed to set house and plantation in 
i.grin. An odd one was this same Parson Weems, 
whose claim to style himself “‘rector of Mount 
Vernon parish,” set forth upon the title page of 
is “Life of Washington,” has been gently but 
firmly demolished by later historians. First seen 
in the neighborhood of Alexandria as a book- 
peddler for a Philadelphia firm, driving his own 
chaise and fiddling at every stopping, by nothing 
was he so much pleased as when he could set 
roadside groups to capering. He was the ideal 
of a strolling preacher of the period—he had 
been actually ordained to be a preacher—and, 
while the black people fairly reveled at sight of 
him wagging his bow, in pulpit or out of it, by 
the soberer-minded he was recognized to be a 
Madam Washing- 
ton, who in an adapted epitaph is by him extolled 
to the was especially 
kind to the queer gentleman, and always con- 
trived to give him a double spoonful of egg 
sauce if it fell to her to carve the chicken. 


good and self-denying man. 


skies as his benefactress, 


T was Washington’s home that chiefly held his 

thought now, but he could not, had he willed 
it, lose touch with public affairs. He took an ac- 
tive and delighted interest in the building of the 
capital which was to bear his name, made ready 
to command the army when a spark of war was 
kindled by the new administration’s dealings 
with France, and was prompt, whenever occa- 
sion offered, to voice his deep, abiding affection 
for the institutions he had labored to set up and 
protect. Now and then, in moments of opposi- 
tion to his desires, the imperious will, the passion- 
ate nature of the man flashed up as of old. One 
of Washington’s most trusted friends was John 
Marshall, an officer in the Continental army, 


whom Washington had offered a place in his 
cabinet, and who later became the greatest of our 
chief justices. In 1798, when the outcry against 
the alien and sedition laws, warmly approved of 
by Washington, had grown so loud as to arouse 
his fears for the future of the republic, he sent a 
letter to Marshall, then a member of the Rich- 
mond bar, asking him to come to Mount Vernon 
for a week’s visit. Marshall at once got ready 
and in a few days reached Mount Vernon, where 
he was received with great cordiality: After 
dinner, when the rest of the company had retired 
to the sitting room, Washington detained Mar- 
shall and soon told him why he had sent for him. 
“T am uneasy, Major Marshall,’ said he, “‘at 
the rapid growth of these democratic societies, 
and anxious for the safety of our present system. 
We need our strongest and most patriotic men 
in Congress, and I want you to return to Rich- 
mond and announce yourself as a candidate.” 
Marshall made answer that it was impossible. 
He was a poor man, dependent on his practice for 
support, and the pecuniary sacrifice would be 
more than he could bear. Washington argued 
with him, and soon got wrought into a violent 
passion. No patriot, he declared, would refuse 
to serve his country in such an emergency. He 
had been making personal sacrifices for the public 
all his life, and no true man would refuse such a 
call. Marshall, in describing the incident, said 
he had never received such a torrent of abuse in 
his life. He thought at one time that Washing- 
ton would jump on him from across the table. 
He retired that night but could not sleep. After 
rolling and tossing for a time, he concluded he 
would get up early in the morning, slip out, get 


his horse and start for home. Morning at lag 
came and as soon as he could see well he dresseq 


Then, taking his boots in his hand, he starteg 
down the stairway in his stocking feet-—only to 


meet Washington in the hall. 

“Where are you going, Major Marshal} 
asked the old general. ‘I was going out, sir” 
was the reply. “It is too early for you to rise” 
said Washington. “Return to your room, ang 
I will have you called when breakfast is ready.” 

Marshall went back to his room. At break. 
fast Washington was very polite to him, ang 
when it was finished asked Marshall to ride over 
the plantation with him. They rode, returning 
in mid-afternoon to dinner. No allusion had 
been made to the differences of the previous night, 
Marshall, as the result of it all, and having stayed 
the week out, returned to Richmond, ran for 
Congress and was elected. 


UT his home, as I have said, was Washington’s 

chief thought. He was happiest in the society 
of old friends and near kindred, and, as most 
often the case with the aged, lived again in the 
interest and hopes of the young. The orphaned 
daughter of General Greene cherished until ripe 
old age the recollection of the gentle, thoughtful 
kindnesses Washington had shown her when a 
child, and the, to him, happiest event of his last 
year of life was the marriage of his adopted 
daughter, Nelly Custis, to his favorite nephew, 
Lawrence Lewis. 

Sweet Nelly, whom he had adopted at her 
father’s deathbed, took strong hold upon his 
heart and grew to an intimacy with him such as 
few ever ventured to claim. He was always the 
confidant of her girlish troubles, and in the midst 
of his Presidency found time to write her a letter 
of advice upon love affairs, half grave, half play- 
ful, yet practical enough, in the matter of how 
“Eleanor Parke Custis, spinster,” having caught 
her “hare,’”’ shall serve him. ‘When the fire is 
beginning to kindle,” says he, ‘“‘and your heart 
growing warm, propound these questions to it: 
Who is this invader? Have I a competent 
knowledge of him? Is he a man of character— 
a man of sense? For, be assured, a sensible 
woman can never be happy with a fool. What 
has been his walk in life? Is he a gambler, a 
spendthrift, a drunkard? Is his fortune suffi- 
cient to maintain me in the manner I have been 
accustomed to live?’”’ and more of the same order. 

All of these questions were wisely answered 
by the young beauty when she gave her hand to 
Major Lewis, son of Washington’s sister, Eliza- 
beth. They were married February 22, 179%, 
and on the morning of that day Nelly pleaded 





A beauty spot on the grounds at Mount Vernon 
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with her foster father to grace the occasion by 
wearing the “grand embroidered uniform,”’ which 
had been made for use in the threatened war with 
France. But, smilingly shaking his head, he 
donned, instead, the worn blue and buff that had 
seen real campaigns, and Nelly, clinging to his 
neck, said that she loved him better so. Thus 
equipped, he stood behind the bride and at the 
appointed moment gave her into the keeping of 
his trusted nephew. To assure this nephew of his 
devise to him by will of 2000 acres of land, on 
which he might at once begin to build, was one 
of the last acts of business in Washington’s life. 

Washington passed his last Christmas at 
Mount Vernon, in the company of several well 
loved friends, and conversed upon political sub- 
jects without reserve. Judge Cushing and lady 
reached Mount Vernon the evening before, and 
on Christmas day, while the family and friends 
were at dinner, General and Mrs. Pinckney ar- 
rived. The season was especially gay, because 
ef the presence of Nelly Custis, and General 
Washington, entering into the spirit of the hour, 
led a stately minuet with her, and under the 
waxen blessoms of the mistletoe exacted tribute, 
to the envy of the younger swains. 

After that the quiet days went by without 
incident. He served upon a petty jury of the 
county when summoned, and was more than con- 
tent to be again the simple citizen, the consider- 
ate master, the helpful neighbor and friend. A 
strolling actor, riding Mount Vernon way on a 
day in July, stopped to help a man and woman 
who had been thrown from their chaise, and did 
not recognize the stalwart man who galloped up 
to his assistance, until the overturned vehicle had 
been set up again, they had dusted the other’s 
coat, and the stately stranger, saying he had had 
the pleasure of seeing him play in Philadelphia, 
had bidden him come to the house yonder and 
be refreshed. ‘‘Have I the honor of addressing 
General Washington?”’ exclaimed the astonished 
player. ‘“‘An odd sort of introduction, Mr. Ber- 
nard,”’ smiled the heated soldier; ‘‘but I am 
pleased to find you can play so active a part in 
private, and without a prompter.”’ 


OW and then, when duty or pleasure 
prompted, Washington rode or drove to Alex- 
andria, the Bellhaven of his youth, now grown 
to be a prosperous commercial center. His last 
visit there was on an election day. The polls 
were reached by a flight of steps outside, which 
in 1799 had become old and shaky. When the 
general reached the steps, he placed one foot 
upon them, and shook the crazy ascent, as if to 
try its strength. Instantly twenty brawny 
arms, one above the other, grasped the stairway, 
and a dozen men’s shoulders braced it. Nor did 
aman move until the venerable chief deposited 
his vote and returned. “I saw his last bow,” 
said one of them, half a century afterward; “‘it 
Was more than kingly.” 
When stricken with serious illness during his 
frst term as President, Washington had said to 





Along the Potomac, where Washington loved to ride 


the attending physician: “I am not afraid to 
die. Whether to-night or twenty years hence 
makes no difference. I know that I am in the 
hands of a good Providence.’”’ And so the end, 
when it came, found him ready. On the 12th 
of December, 1799, he was chilled through by the 
keen winds and the cold rain and sleet that beat 
upon him as he went his round about the farms. 





The Washington Monument 


He kept within doors the next day, and spent the 
evening cheerfully, listening to his secretary read 
the newspapers just come from the post office, 
but went to bed with a gathering hoarseness and 
cold, and woke in the night sharply stricken in 
his throat. Doctors came almost at dawn, but 
the disease was already beyond their control. 
Nothing that they tried could stay it, and by 
evening the end had come. He was calm the 
day through, as in a time of battle, knowing what 
betided, but not fearing it; steady, noble, a 
warrior figure to the end. 

In truth, no action of Washington’s life was 
more characteristic than the one which marked 
its close. It was late in the afternoon of the 
gray December day. He felt that he could not 
long retain his consciousness, and that he must 
do quickly whatever remained to be done by 
him. He had sent for his two wills; he had seen 
his wife burn the one which had been superseded, 
and put the other in a closet; he had given Tobias 
Lear, his secretary, his last instructions concern- 
ing his accounts, letters and papers. He then 
thought his work was done; but he was not 
quite sure of it. There might be something that 
he had forgotten, the omission of which would 
cause inconvenience. ‘‘He then asked me,”’ says 
Lear, “if I recollected anything it was essential 
for him to do, as he had but a short time to con- 
tinue with us.”’ It was the ruling spirit strong 
in death; it was the habit of a lifetime asserting 
itself when soul and body were parting; it was 
Washington dying. Five hours later he said: 
“T am just going; have me decently buried, and 
do not let my body be put in the vault in less 
than three days after I am dead. ’Tis well,’ he 
added, as Lear bowed his head in silent token 
that he understood. Then, of a sudden, his 
breathing became easier, and he felt his own 
pulse, as if to learn the cause of the change. 
As he gently exhaled his last breath, the hand 
fell slowly from the wrist. Washington had be- 
come the noblest, mightiest memory in our 
history. 








never hope to be a happy nation. 


“I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would have you, and the state over which you preside, 
in his holy protection; that He would incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination 
and obedience to the government; to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one another, for their fellow- 
citizens of the United States at large; and particularly for their brethren who have served in the field; and 
finally, that He would most graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of the mind, which were the characteristics of the 
divine author of our blessed religion: without an humble imitation of whose example, in these things, we can 
—Washington's Letter to the Governors, June 18, 1783 
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A New Star on the Horizon 
T was one night about three years ago that that? 


I first met Jean Tennyson. I had gone toa 

party at the apartment of a friend, and there 
I saw this slip of a girl, with the soft golden hair 
and the big serious eyes. I did not speak so 
much with her at first for there was something so 
quiet and reticent about her. I held aloof, but 
my eyes followed her about the room. She 
moved with such an easy grace and assurance 
among the people. She interested me and I 
could not say why. She was indeed “different” 
than anyone else I had met for a long, long time. 
And she made me feel that difference in that un- 
conscious charm which she possessed. She did 
not have to talk with me in order that I might 
know her. In that alert, changeful expression 
of her face there was written the sweeter elo- 
quence of the spirit. I was content to sit apart 
watching her, wondering what it might be that 
she dreamed to do, for I knew that dreams she 
must have—dreams and ideal—and a high vision. 

Presently I heard some one say 

“Now Jean is going to sing for us,” and a mur- 
mur of assent was heard on every side. 

“So it’s singing,’ I thought to myself. ‘‘That 
is her gift. Her voice will be sweet—like the girl 
herself. Well, I shall be glad to listen.” 

Then Jean Tennyson got up to sing for us and 
she remains in my mind like the painting from 
some old master. She wore a long black frock 
with touches of white upon it, and where she 
stood under the light, her fair hair glowed in a 
soft radiance about her face, a face lifted as 
though to some invisible source of inspiration. 

And then she sang. 

Her voice was like birds in the woods at dawn, 
like the ripple of brook waters over countless 
pebbles, like the wind quivering in the leaves and 
the warmth of a crimson sky at sunset. It was 
magic and beauty and power. I had not ex- 
pected she would sing so—with that pouring 
forth of melody in such a cadence of joy. She 
wove a spell from the lyric loveliness of her words, 
a spell of old magic and lost enchantment. Into 
the moment she poured a beauty, the beauty of 
a touched and awakened spirit. And as she 
sang, song after song for us, with such ease and 
no evidence of fatigue, she lent a power to her 
singing, a power which so few possess, that power 
of stirring within another dreams and fancies 
and loves. She poured from herself all that she 
was—all that she hoped to be. For she sang— 
with her soul there in her voice. I know of no 
other way to put it—with her soul in her voice. 

We talked awhile after that and she told me of 
what she hoped to do. She had come from Chi- 
cago to seek a wider field in New York. She 
had come as countless thousands come, with the 
hope high lifted and the desire to achieve greatly. 
And that desire was her great strength. 

I hoped so in that first meeting that New York 
would not crush her, as it had crushed those great 
numbers before her. I wanted that it should be 
kind to her, that it would stop in its ceaseless 


By THEODOCIA PEARCE 


endeavor and struggle, just long enough to listen 
to her voice, to hear it above the stir and the din 
of the mass. 

A week ago I went to see that musical comedy 


success, ‘‘Adrienne.’”’ But more than that, I 
went to hear the star in her singing role. And it 
was none other than Jean Tennyson. I almost 


dreaded to go at first. I did not know what they 
would do to that quiet simplicity of this girl. I 
was afraid they would paint her up, and marcel 
her up and tone her up beyond my recognition. 
I did not want them to change her. It seemed 
that she was so lovely just as she had been that 
first night at the party. I wondered—and it 
was one of those good old surprises to me when 
she came on the stage for the first time. She 
was so decidedly herself. Nothing had been 
done to change that subtle charm which she so 
naturally possessed. She wore her hair the same, 
she smiled the same, she walked across the stage 
as though it were a big living room, with that 
easy and graceful poise, and she sang just the 
same. And it was all so good to me. I loved 
the work she did in her role. And she made me 
feel as I watched her every move that she loved 
it, too. 


FTER the last curtain and the last clapping 
of hands, I went out “back stage’ to chat 
with Jean in her dressing room. And there she 
told me how all of her good fortune had come. 
When Manager Werba was casting for ‘‘Adri- 
enne,’”’ Jean got her chance in the chorus. And 
at that very first rehearsal she made up her mind 
that no matter how small a part she might have, 
she would put her best into it. She even took it 
upon herself to do more than her part. She was 
engaged as understudy to Vivienne Segal, the 
leading lady. She studied her every move, step, 
gesture, and song. In time she knew that lead- 
ing part perfectly. In the chorus she was known 
as Jean Brown. But she was not content to stay 
all the time there in the chorus. She worked and 
made herself ready for the bigger thing she 
dared to dream should come. And come it did. 
Vivienne Segal left the cast to be married. 
But the manager did not think to look in the 
chorus for her successor. He wanted a star with 
a big name. Nothing else would do. But the 
new star lasted only two weeks. And then came 
Jean’s turn. She knew the part. Had she not 
studied it perfectly. Tliere was nothing left to 
do but to try her out. So one-never-to-be-for- 
gotten night of August, Jean stepped out of the 
chorus to take the leading role. 

Was she a success? Well, at the end of the 
very first act they brought her a contract, offer- 
ing her stardom for as long as the piece should 
run. And at the end of the performance, the 
whole company gave her a stirring ovation. 
Was ever a dream more brightly realized than 


Was ever a hope more joyously ful. 
filled. And so—over' night—and it does happen 
so, upon old Broadway—Jean Tennyson arrived! 

For nine months now she has been singing her 
way nightly into the hearts of New York theatre. 
goers. And there is every indication that she 
will sing her way to high heights of achievement. 
For she has that simplicity and sweetness, that 
charm and power of all true artists. She means to 
study and to climb—and then to climb some more, 

But the best thing of all her shining success is 
that it has not changed her in the least. She 
remains her splendid, unspoiled self That is her 
real achievement! 





Photo by Richard Burke 


EAN TENNYSON, a veritable Cinderella of the 

stage, the star in the musical comedy success 

“Adrienne,” jumped from the front row of the chorus 
to stardom—and became famous over night 
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Affairs and Folks 


folks now working to bring about better 

musical conditions in America that there 
is no doubt but what the desired results will 
eventually be attained. I am confining my 
individual efforts to hunting out the American 
artists and composers who have succeeded in 
spite of the snobbish preference so often shown 
for the foreigner. 

One day a young mezzo-soprano presented 
herself to the “powers that be” of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company and asked to sing for 
them. In a rather perfunctory manner her 
request was granted. She sang so wonderfully 
that the entire staff was soon crowded around, 
curiously plying her with questions. When 
asked about her repertoire she named a list that 
fairly took away the managerial breath. She 
was, forthwith engaged, and last winter appeared 
in something like forty performances, including 
such works as: “Die Walkure,” ‘Jewels of the 
Madonna,” ‘Tosca,’ “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Rigoletto,” ‘‘Parsifal,”’ “Manon,” ‘Love of 
Three Kings,”’ etc. 

To say she made good are weak words. Suffice 
it to say she was re-engaged for the 1923-24 
season. That girl was an American, born of 
good old American stock in the typical American 
city of Chicago; and she bears the very American 
name of Kathryn Browne. Yes, and she re- 
ceived all her schooling here in America, under 
such eminent pedagogs as Herman DeVries of 
Chicago and Oscar Saenger of New York. 

In my little chat with this now distinguished 
Miss Browne, she told me she had studied. piano 
since she was four years old, as her folks wished 
her to be a concert pianist, but very early found 
she had a voice and was soon favoring it in her 
practice. “Too many Americans want to be 
headliners in a year or so, without any of the 
hard work and drudgery to fit themselves with a 
working foundation,” said Miss Browne. “I 
believe the cause of music is best being promoted 
through the public schools, colleges and universi- 
ties of the country,”’ she continued, “for in my 
recent concert tour through Texas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, and the southwest, I found a growing 
interest in music in all these institutions. For 
instance, at Denton, Texas, I sang an open-air 
concert to over six thousand people and the 
number of young faces and children in my audi- 
ence was striking. Every one knows that they 
are now adding music to the regular curriculum 
in most of the public schools, and this, coupled 
with the memory contests and the various other 
ideas, fits the pupils to understand and appre- 
ciate the good in music by the time they are seven 
Or eight years old. In my concert work I use 
about 75 per cent of American songs, and in 
many places, especially when requested, sing an 
entire English program. Maybe some would 
not agree with me in doing this, but I believe it 
. right, and I have my own destiny to work 
out,” 


T ius are sO many earnest, persistent 


Kathryn Browne is possessed of voice, person- 
ality, brain, enthusiasm, all of which are neces- 
sary for success. Her resonant, colorful mezzo- 
soprano voice has few equals. Edward Moore 
said, in the Chicago Tribune, after hearing her 
for the first time: ‘Sang unusually well, aroused 
the curiosity of her hearers. Her training points 
a lesson to young singers,” and the conservative 
Music News reinforced this with: ‘‘Possessor of 
a powerful, rich-toned voice, with particularly 
fine lower notes—artistry—much pictoral ad- 
vantage. Enthusiastic recalls were given for her 
exceedingly fine rendition,’ while the Music 
Leader coincided as follows: ‘Her mezzo- 
soprano voice is of a luscious quality and ample 
quantity—an artist with a lovely voice—musi- 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth-while things 


cianly interpreted. 
dramatic charm.”’ 

During the war Miss Browne sang for the boys 
at the front, and this trying experience through- 
out troubled Europe has added a note of pathos 
she could have hardly acquired any other way. 
Yes, she is decidedly American, tracing her an- 
cestry, on her mother’s side, directly back to six 
fighters of the Revolutionary War, and she is 
a member of the Chicago Chapter of “The 
Daughters of the American Revolution.”’ 

It is of passing interest to know that when.the 
two great impressarios, Fortune Gallo and Po- 
lacco, landed in America after scouting for talent 
in Europe several months, they said that in no 
place in Europe did they find women’s voices to 


She has temperament and 





LACIER NATIONAL PARK in northwestern Montana. 
The dusky dwellers in the Indian tepees have come forth to watch the Sun God drive 
away the great black clouds behind which lurks the surly, muttering Storm God who has 
been beating his wife till her tears fell in torrents of rain as he chased her through the sky 


“Clearing after the storm.” 
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| Oy eg BROWNE, mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, American born 
and American trained, has achieved a notable suc- 
cess that demonstrates the supremacy of American 
musical training and opportunities 


compare with the women’s voices of America; 
although this was not true of men’s voices. 

This is a record of the achievements of another 
American artist, whose meteoric success is the 
result of hard work and careful preparation. 

CLAY SMITH 





Noted American Actress a Winning Personality 
in Private Life 
E careful. Don’t sit on Becky.” It was the 
voice of Minnie Maddern Fiske in the midst 
of her family of household pets. 
3iographers agree that Minnie Maddern Fiske 
was to the theatre born—a genius whose person- 
ality transcends the boundaries of stageland. 
With a voice on the stage and off the stage of 
soft, incisive inflection, the mellifluous tone, the 


— they possessed no written language and could only record their thoughts by a 
few symbols, which they painted on their earthenware jars or scratched upon the rocks, 


endearing charm of Minnie Fiske is as a creator 
and stimulator of creative thought in others. 

The mother of Minnie Maddern Fiske was a 
musician and an actress, the daughter of Richard 
Maddern, an English musician, who organized 
the Maddern Family Concert Company, com- 
posed of his own children. Minnie Maddern was 
born in a melodious environment, and made her 
debut in Little Rock, Arkansas, in Shakespeare’s 
“Richard III,” as the Duke of York, at the age 
of three—one of the youngest actresses who ever 
appeared in a Shakespearean role. 

Little Minnie Maddern early learned ennunci- 
ation and played with Laura Keene in the later 
years of the life of that actress who appeared at 
the Ford Theatre on the tragic night when Lin- 
coln was shot. The repertoire of Mrs. Fiske 
covers a wide range, for she has played in ‘““Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room” and from the regulation 
melodrama to the most complicated, psychologi- 
cal plays of her time, Mrs. Fiske has portrayed 
characters that made a draft on her versatility. 
As Becky Sharp in ‘‘Vanity Fair,” she made a 
reputation that lives with Thackeray’s great 
novel. Her roles have been closely allied to 
literary triumphs. 

The wife of Harrison Grey Fiske, editor and 
playwright, she has been in the thick of many 
an ardent discussion of theatrical and kindred 
topics. Whether in dressing room with “‘make-up”’ 
or in drawing room, she retains the commonly lost 
art.of a conversationalist and has often remarked 
that her ambition was to write one play in which 
she could express her own self without the strain 
of impersonating a character. 

In measured dialogue that gives others a chance 
to talk, her mannerisms are as distinctive as 
those of Sir Henry Irving—she pinches her lips 
as to repress idle words. Discussing the wide 
range of characters she has portrayed, she would 
not name a favorite, for she insisted in a motherly 
way: “They all seem more or less my children, 
and can a mother name one child above the 
other as a favorite? And that was decided with 
a matronly finality. 





the Cliff Dwellers had a keen sense of beauty. Their art, though primitive, was true and 


generally symbolic. 


Their knowledge of architecture was remarkable, and the ruins they 


left in what is now Mesa Verde Park in Colorado, to tell their story to the world, are 


wonderfully preserved 





ee 


The various roles in her repertoire make de. 
mands on intellectual as well as histrionic ability. 
As “Tess of the D’Ubervilles” she garnered new 
fame for Thomas Hardy’s novel. Starred with 
great success in “A Doll’s House,” she added 
further popularity to Ibsen’s drama, interpreting 
the brilliant lines of a play with the mastery of g 
monologue. 

In the French plays, ‘‘Divorcons” and “Froy 
Frou,” is indicated the scope of her geniys 
Triumphs have come to her as an actress, but it 
is in the home or in the library, in chatting over 
literary and dramatic whys and wherefores, that 
the genius of Minnie Maddern Fiske shines ra. 
diant, maintaining an intellectual force for her 
play world. Fickle and popular fads evoke cop. 
demnation, for quick as a flash Mrs. Fiske is 
ready with a reply modulated with gracious tact 

With the stately manner of the salon grand 
dame, she sweeps aside the “pettiness of petti- 
coats” and visions literature and the drama as 








INNIE MADDERN FISKE made her stage 
debut at the tender age of three, as one of the 
youngest actresses who ever appeared in a Shakes- 
perean role. Since that time she has demonstrated 
her genius in a repertoire covering everything from 
melodrama to the most complicated problem plays 


demanding first and last, masculine strength to 
succeed. The study of costumes of all periods, 
down to the smallest details, indicates the domi- 
nant feminine. 

“No, I do not think early success turned my 
head. It made me feel more responsible to my 
work. You know my head has been adorned 
with the coiffure of many generations in charac- 
ters ranging from girlhood to matronly years, 
and I delight in it—even bobbed hair had its 
piquant charm—in revival. And costumes— 
from crinoline to—well modern creations— 
sleeves of blimp size to slits, bandaged arms to 
no sleeves at all, sleeves to sleeves—it is the 
order of change in feminine attire and fashion’s 
decrees that keeps the world young and makes 
Youth ever the perennial springtime of Life.” 

Minnie Maddern Fiske rose and curtsied low 
with a Seventeenth Century bow, as she responded 
to a telephone call. 
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Determination to Succeed Leads This Young 


Writer to Overcome All Obstacles 

PERSISTENT pursuer of literary fame, 
4\ Miss Ada Mae Hoffrek, whose timely arti- 
des are appearing almost every month, with 
Jock-like regularity, in the musical and other 
magazines of this country, was born near Mor- 
sanville, New Jersey. After graduation from 
high school, she made her way to New York, 
with the one settled object in view of becoming 
, writer. She did not wait for “something to 
‘urn up,’ as the average literary aspirant is 
sont to do, but settled down to a period of hard, 





DA MAE HOFFREK is making a name for 













herself in literary circles by the very persistence 
and determination she displays in her assaults on 
the editorial strongholds. “Keeping everlastingly 
at it” is, in her case at least, apparently justifying 
the soundness of this theory of success 


ginding work, which meant writing innumerable 
articles, mostly on musical subjects, and bom- 
tarding the magazines with them. She was en- 
dowed with a facile pen and indomitable pluck 
ad perseverance, and the result was that the 
tlitors, attracted first by the pertinacity of this 
tew writer, began to read her “‘stuff” more care- 
tilly, and it was not long before her articles 
began to be heartily welcomed by editors all over 
the country. 

One of the first of her articles was ‘The Influ- 
te of Music,” which appeared in the Musical 
Observer, New York. This had originally been 
4 thesis, written for graduation day in high 
school. 

Then, in rapid succession, appeared articles 
0 Vaughan’s Family Visitor, The Etude, Musical 
Observer, The Musician, Musical Monitor, Musi- 
l America, Violin World, Violinist, Musical 
Classic, Choir Herald, Choir Leader, etc. 





In one month recently Miss Hoffrek had arti- 
cles in five different magazines, a record that is 
rather hard to beat, even for an old and tried 
writer of experience. 

But the young writer did not confine herself 
to articles on musical subjects. Her early life 
on the old homestead down in New Jersey had 
enabled her to gather a vast store of practical 
knowledge of agriculture subjects. Thus, timely 
articles appeared in The American Agriculturist, 
Farm Journal, Capper’s Farmer, Home Occupa- 
tions, Successful Farming, etc. Interesting arti- 
cles on a variety of subjects have appeared in 
Today’s Housewife, Love Story Magazine, and a 
series in the Daily American Tribune. 

Articles and short stories, also one serial, 
“The Sample Girl,’’ appeared in Wright’s Maga- 
zine, Kansas City, Missouri. Miss Hoffrek is 
now associate editor of Wright’s, with her head- 
quarters in New York. 

Then Miss Hoffrek one day entered a new field 
of literary endeavor—Motion Pictures. She has 
written and revised innumerable scenarios, and 
only last July an article appeared in How to Make 
Money, a new magazine in New York, on the 
subject, ““Writing Motion Picture Plays.” This 
article was an excellent one, written by one who 
undoubtedly knew her subject. The very fact 
that it has been highly commended by such 
directors as W. D. Griffith and Marshall Neilan 


and also by the Talmadges and others among - 


the stars, shows its undoubted value. 
Hoffrek was the author. 

Several articles have been reprinted in other 
magazines, notably, ““Making Your Music a Joy 
to Others,” and “A Word About Establishing the 
Music Hour,” both of which appeared originally 
in the Musical Observer. Her prolific pen has 
also turned out some most acceptable poems and 
articles on a variety of subjects. 

Judging by her conscientious work in the past, 
and the present demand for her services, it is not 
going too far to predict a foremost place for Ada 
Mae Hoffrek in the literary world of tomorrow. 


Ada Mae 





New York’s First Policewoman Believes Police 
Work a Logical Feminine Profession 


MOTHER, an artist, a captain of industry, 

a policewoman. All of these roles have been 
successfully interpreted by Mary E. Hamilton. 
Truly in modern times a woman plays many 
parts. 

Being a good mother to a family of long since 
grown sons, who now have children of their own, 
is enough for any woman to have accomplished 
in a lifetime, but this wonderful woman has un- 
dertaken a far bigger job. As New York’s 
first policewoman, she looks after the welfare of 
thousands of children. She is a community 
mother, with all the patience, tact and judgment 
that such a mighty task demands. 

One cannot imagine Mary E. Hamilton in a 
blue uniform wielding a big stick. That is not 
her idea of a policewoman. Fundamentally she 
is an artist, so the clothes she wears, the atmo- 
sphere of her home and office all reveal an inher- 
ent love of beauty. Under her magnetic influ- 
ence even a bad girl cannot long remain ugly. 
Her keen, gray eyes soon detect something good 
in every culprit, her quick, clever brain always 
solves the problem, whether it be that of a run- 
away girl, a missing boy, or a woman who is 
down and out. 

Mary E. Hamilton knows and understands 
people. Years in industry taught her many vital 


truths about her fellow-men. People are born 
good, she thinks. Bad environment makes 
them bad. Crime is a disease and should be 
treated as such. Believing these things, Police- 
woman Hamilton preaches and practices her 
policy of Crime Prevention and Protection. 
Because she is a woman, she specializes in saving 
children, girls and women, for she figures that 
it takes a woman to understand women and a 
mother to properly handle children. 

Mary E. Hamilton has been in the New York 
Police Department for six years. She served 
first as a volunteer worker in the Bureau of 
Missing Persons, but a wise, far-sighted man, 
Commissioner Richard E. Enright, officially 
appointed her to the position she now holds. 
As a full-fledged member of the force, she has 
contributed a unique and valuable service to his 
modern police administration. 

The first Women’s Precinct was planned and 
established by Mary E. Hamilton, policewoman. 
It is her theory that women and children should 
not be brought in contact with police routine 
unless they have actually committed a crime. 
The runaway, the missing person, the child 
charged with improper guardianship, all come 
within the jurisdiction of the police,. not as 
offenders against the law, but as unfortunate 





Ma E. HAMILTON is the mother of a family 

and an artist as well as New York’s first po- 

licewoman. She has been a member of the Police 

Department for six years and has contributed a 

valuable and unique service during Commissioner 
Enright’s administration 


persons in trouble. When these non-offenders 
are children, girls and women, Mary E. Ham- 
ilton advocates the handling of their cases by 
policewomen. 

Parents, social organizations and individuals 
interested in community betterment are in- 
cluded in this pioneer policewoman’s program of 
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prevention and protection. Co-operation between 
the public and the police is one of the many 
appeals she makes. 

A distinct phase of her activities in furthering 
the cause she represents is the training and edu- 
‘ating of women who wish to enter the field as 





Copyright, Champlain Studio 


[QSvERERD FRANK H. DIVINE has put the bee 

on the old saying ‘“‘As poor as a church mouse”’ 

by demonstrating that the poverty of any church is 

more a state of mind than an actual fact. His 

mission now in life is helping churches to help 
themselves 


policewomen. She has just written a book on 
the subject entitled ‘The Policewoman, Her 
Service and Ideals.”” Experience has taught her 
that police work is a logical profession for women, 
one in which they can render invaluable service 
and be a strong force in actually improving 
human conditions. 





Teaches Church People the Vastness of the 
Resources at Their Command 
HEREVER the Reverend Frank H. Divine 
goes, the proverbial church mouse loses its 
reputation for poverty. 

In the past three years, Dr. Divine has raised 
more than $6,000,000 for the erection of church 
buildings; all of which has come—with but few 
exceptions—in voluntary gifts from the members 
of the interested churches themselves. But 
though his business is ostensibly the raising of 
money, his real work is educating Christian 
people to know their true ability. 


Here is a recent example of what he is 
continually doing: 

A church of five hundred members in a rapidly 
growing university town was in need of a new 
building and better equipment for its work. 
Few of its members were persons of means, while 
many had nothing. The sum of $100,000 seemed 
needed to meet the demand and build wisely for 
the future. Yet the raising of even $50,000 
looked like an impossible task. 

Dr. Divine was called upon to assist. He 
reached the city Wednesday, met with the pas- 
tor and a picked committee, made a rapid survey 
of the field, and at a meeting that evening led the 
church to raise its objective to $125,000. A 
series of meetings, such as only Dr. Divine can 
conduct, followed. The second Sunday evening 
thereafter the church ‘‘went over the top” with 
subscriptions amounting to $125,200. 

But that was not all. Gifts and pledges are 
still coming in. The givers themselves are men 
and women with enlarged outlook; while the 
entire community has been quickened by what 
has been accomplished. A second church in the 
same place, with a membership of but forty, un- 
der same leadership, accomplished even greater 
things the following week by raising $40,000. 

Dr. Divine was educated for the ministry, 
graduating from Hamilton Theological Semin- 
ary in 1894, after having made his way practi- 
cally unaided, not only through the Seminary, 
but through the Academy and the University 
as well. For twenty-seven years he served the 
Baptist denomination in turn as pastor at Water- 
whit, New York, as associational missionary of 
the Hudson River Baptist Convention, as super- 
intendent of missions and secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society for the New 
York District, and as church edifice secretary 
for the entire Northern Convention. 

In this latter capacity, in one year, he traveled 
40,000 miles, visited scores of fields for which 
gifts had been asked, and conducted forty-three 
money-raising campaigns in as many different 
churches. Last year he resigned this position, 
and he is now “The Big Brother Financial 
Agency,” serving churches of all denominations. 
in this work he considers himself still in the gos- 
pel ministry, and he uses none of the high-pres- 
sure methods so often resorted to and so objec- 
tionable to many. What he accomplishes he 
does through an appeal to the mind and heart. 
And when he leaves a church, it is to leave a 
membership revived and united, with a new 
vision of its place and power among men. 

Dr. Divine is a man of almost unlimited faith 
in both God and man. He believes that a large 
task is easier of accomplishment than a small 
one, and that the reason so many churches, as 
well as individuals, fail in their undertakings, is 
because they set for themselves a goal too small 
to enlist every energy and command every re- 
source. He is constantly leading those among 
whom he labors to attempt greater things than 
they had dared dream of, and in almost every 
case the final objective has been reached, while 
in many it has been greatly exceeded. 

His success in his work he attributes to a faith 
and a courage big enough to undertake the seem- 
ingly impossible, coupled with a caution great 
enough to keep him from undertaking the truly 
impossible; a thorough understanding of human 
nature; and a persistence that never permits of 
his giving up until the last resource has been found 
to fail. Yet back of all is a thorough conviction 
that the Church is second to no institution on 
earth in dignity, in power, and in resource both 
financial and spiritual. 


.the bill at the executive office late one afternoon 
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The big outlook! This is the need of Christian 
men and women of today. And this is the thing 
which Dr. Divine seeks above everything elg 
to give those whom he serves. 





Governor of Wide Experience 


"THERE is something fitting in the title of 
Governor for those who direct the affairs 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. They exercise 
a high executive functional power in finance. 
It was an important moment in the history of 
American finance when the Federal Reserve Bil 
was signed. Who can ever forget that scene 
when Woodrow Wilson affixed his signature to 


in the presence of Carter Glass, John W. Weeks 
and others who had to do with the measure? 
There were two future Secretaries of the 
Treasury present—W. G. McAdoo and Carter 
Glass. The Federal Reserve Bill was more than 





ILLIAM P. G. HARDING, Governor of the 

Federal Reserve Bank at Boston, has had 4 

very wide experience in every branch of the bank- 

ing business, and is one of the veterans of the Fed- 

eral Reserve service, having been one of the original 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 


a political measure. For years Senator Aldrich 
and others had worked upon the details, pros 
and cons, and it was pronounced one of the best 
assimilated, digested and urgently needed mat- 
ters of financial legislation in the history of the 
country. 

It was passed at a time when it 
greatest purpose during and after the greal 
World War. The old-time panics had been 
avoided. The Federal Reserve Banks are truly 
the balancing governors of the financial affairs 
of the country. Consequently it is fitting that 
the head of the Bank should be a Governor 
fact as well as name. ‘ 

William P. G. Harding has the distinction o 
being one of the veterans in the Federal Reserve 

Continued on page 377 
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Morris Gest— Dramatic Ambassador 


Record, aims and methods of the man who brought to New York Balieff’s Chauve- 
Souris and the Moscow Art Theater, and is going to Salzburg and Vienna this 
summer to arrange for the first American season of Professor Max Reinhardt 


their exodus to Italy sowed the seeds of the 

Renaissance, had an impresario to guide 
their destinies in a strange land, the records do 
not disclose his name. Whoever he was, if he 
ever existed, he did not have the good fortune to 
see his services acknowledged or his fame handed 
down to posterity as it seems will be the lot of 
Morris Gest, the American theatrical producer, 
who is coming to Salzburg and Vienna shortly to 
arrange for the first American season of Professor 
Max Reinhardt. All this is likely to be the 
result of Gest’s bold and daring adventures in 
the thick of our modern exodus from the art cen- 
tres of Europe to our own—an exodus which 
promises America a renaissance in its theatre no 
less startling than that of the Middle Ages. 

At any rate, Morris Gest is the unquestioned 
impresario, guide, counsel, and friend of the cur- 
rent invasion. He is not only the ambassador 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from 
his motherland, Russia, to his adopted country, 
America, but in his time he has served the artists 
and other nations, both during his early appren- 
ticeship and as a manager in his own right. And 
ifhe acts upon some of the suggestions his friends 
have made—or, after his unique manner, startles 
them by taking even greater risks—his record 
as liaison officer between America and the stages 
of the world has only begun. 

The achievement which calls present attention 
to this aspect of Morris Gest as a producing 
manager is the enormous, phenomenal and seem- 
ingly miraculous success which the Moscow Art 
Theatre, Europe’s foremost playhouse, scored 
during its first limited engagement in New York 
under his direction, and which was duplicated 
during its engagements in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. That success following closely on 
the heels of the furore created for over a year and 
ahalf by Balieff’s Chauve-Souris, likewise under 
his direction, is, when analyzed, less of a miracle 
than the reward for shrewd, far-sighted prepa- 
ration. Only those who have been close to him 
during the past eighteen months will ever realize 
tow much sagacity, imagination and _ tireless 
sneralship have gone into this period of prepa- 
ration. 

As a matter of fact, however, the period of 
peparation for capacity houses week after week 
aad month after month at the Chauve-Souris 
ad Moscow Art Theatre, both appealing to a 
public in a strange and far-off land in their native 
‘ongue—the most foreign of all foreign tongues 
Snot comprised in the single year since Nikita 
Balieff popped with his moon-face above the 
Baste horizon. 


[’ those Byzantine Greeks of old who, by 


It dates back not only to 
previous adventures of the same genre a decade 
and more ago, but even to the early formative 
years of Gest’s career when he was apprentice, 
understudy and right hand man to the late Oscar 
ammerstein. 

hose years of Morris Gest as understudy to 
the great operatic impresario would yield a story 
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M22zIs GEST, the most daring and spectacular 

adventurer in the field of American theatrical 

production. The most costly and stupendous pro- 

ductions, as well as many of the most notable from 

a purely artistic viewpoint, in the whole history of 

the American stage, have stood as monuments to 
his genius and daring 


all their own, a story which has never been 
wholly revealed by Gest even in his confidences 
to his closest friends. It is possible here only to 
touch upon them and point out their value in 
training him to conceive the world of the theatre 
internationally as all art should be conceived. 
For upwards of a decade, he was the trusted 
agent in the capitals of Europe for the man who 
made and lost fortune after fortune on the lyric 
and variety stages. Hardly a brilliant name 


associated with that amazing panorama was 


without the assistance of young Gest as discov- 
erer or agent or maker of reputation. In that 
relationship he learned among other things the 
importance of speaking to the American theatre- 
going public through the cable columns of the 
newspapers, and the ultimate supreme value of 
arousing the enthusiasm of the members of the 
acting profession themselves for any artist or 
group of artists in which he had an interest. 

It was in 1911 that Morris Gest first embarked 
on his own responsibility and with the whole- 
hearted co-operation of his partner, F. Ray Com- 
stock, on his initial foreign venture of unmistak- 
able importance. As Oliver M. Sayler writes in 
his recent hook, ‘““The Russian Theatre,’’ in the 


chapter on the Russian Theatre in America: 
“Tt remained for Morris Gest to import in 1911 
the vanguard of the real Russian Ballet—the 
brilliant settings and costumes of Leon Bakst 
and a company of dancers, including Lydia 
Lopokova, Mlle. Baldina, Fyodor and Alexei 
Kosloff, Alexei Bulgakoff, Alexander Veolinin, 
Ivan Tarasoff and Nikolar Zvereff, all grouped 
around Gertrude Hoffman. 

“This Saisin Russe was Gest’s first venture 
in introducing the art of his native country to 
the public of the land of his adoption. A run- 
away from his home in Vilna at the age of nine, 
he had landed in Boston in 1893, and had fought 
his way up through newsboy gangs and theatre 
box offices to the threshold of a career as a pro- 
ducing manager. His experience with the Rus- 
sian Ballet was disastrous financially, and for the 
better part of a decade he laid aside his dreams 
of becoming dramatic ambassador from the Rus- 
sian stage to the American, and devoted his 
efforts to building up a reputation for making 
costly spectacular productions of his own.’ 

These spectacular productions, as everyone 
who pretends to know the A. B. C.’s of the con- 
temporary stage, included “The Wanderer,” 
“Chu Chin Chow,” “Aphrodite,” and “‘Mecca’’— 
productions each of which cost a fortune, made a 
fortune in New York, and lost a fortune on the 
road even when playing to capacity houses. 


GESTS disheartening experience with these 

richly-mounted spectacles finally turned him 
away from them and left him open to conviction 
as to what course to pursue next. He had said 
the last word in extravagant investitute. He 
had written his name across the theatre of his 
time for something unique. The mark he had 
set was not likely to be endangered by another. 
But what should the next move be? 

Ever since his disastrous adventure with the 
Russian Ballet in 1911, he had nourished the hope 
that he might some day return to the Russian 
field when the American public was riper to com- 
preherid and acclaim it. The year after his 
debacle with the Ballet, it is true, he had dipped 
again into the foreign field by directing the tour 
of the three allied stars, Mme. Polaire, Lady Con- 
stance Stewart Richardson, and Gertrude Hoff- 
man. For seven years thereafter, however, he 
remained artistically and professionally at home. 

In 1919, though, feeling that the time was ripe 
to try Russia and overseas artists once more, 
especially since the Diaghlieff Ballet Russe in 
the meantime had scored such a splendid critical 
triumph, although through mismanagement it 
had lost money, Morris Gest summoned from 
abroad Michel Fokine, the creator and foremost 
director of the modern Russian Ballet and the 
genius underlying Diaghlieff’s early fame. On 
his arrival in New York, Fokine set to work on 
the ballet for ‘Aphrodite,’ and contributed a 
large share to the spectacular effect of that pro- 
duction. He remained, too, to do the ballet for 

Continued on page 379 
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Humor—best ORIGINATED during “bright college years,” 
but best APPRECIATED in the years that follow 











SOPHISTICATED NEW YORKER 

New Yorker (at box office)—Have you 
two orchestra seats in the fourth row, centre, 
for tonight? 

Ticket Seller—Yes, sir. 

New Yorker (recovering from shock)—| 
guess the show can't be any good—| don't 
want them 

— Jack-o-lantern. 


4 4 


Ou! 


| loved her in the morning, 
| loved her in the night, 

I loved her with my heart and soul, 
As long as she did right. 


She scorned my love, yes scorned it, 
Treated me like a rat: 
So | tied a rock around her neck, 
And drowned my pussy cat. 
—Pitt Panther. 


4 4 4 


THE New York American, IN SPEAK- 
ING OF HOLLYWOOD MOVIE ACTRESSES, 
CAPTIONS IT: * THEIR HOBBIES ARE 
VARIED.” 

THEY PROBABLY MEANT "HUBBIES. ’- 

—Lord Jeff. 


4 4 4 


The Rector (to his boys’ class)—Has any 
ittle boy a question to ask today? 

Bud—Yep. Do you wear any 
under that nightgown? 


pants 


—Pitt Panther. 
4 4 4 
NECKST 
She frowned on him 
And called him Mr. 
Because in fun he merely Kr 
And then in spite 
The following night 
The naughty Mr. Kr. Sr. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 


4 4 4 


Teacher—Which letter follows “‘H”™ in the 
alphabet? 

Boy—Dunno. 

Teacher—What have | on both sides of 
my nose? 

Boy—F reckles. 


4 4 


—The Loyola. 


POEM 


There was a young man from Athore, 
His throat, it was “‘vur vur"’ sore, 
With gases and drugs 
They croaked all the bugs. 
He said, * Yes, it's not sore any more.” 


—Lehigh Burr. 


VICISSITUDES 
‘Twas in a little Ford coupe, 
At midnight in the woods, 
I'd spent my jack on her all day— 
But she wouldn't deliver the goods. 


I'd brought her far from human aid, 
There wasn't any help: 

To hear the awful noise she made— 
Oh, Boy! How she could yelp. 


I fought and struggled, used soft words, 
But she wouldn't come across: 

| worked till the sun woke up the birds— 
When we quit she was the boss. 


So there in the woods | left her flat, 
To perish, or run away. 
And | swear by the great Jehosophat 
She's my last tin Ford coupe. 
—Pitt Panther. 





THE ROLL OF HUMOR 


The largest number of contributions 
for December were selected from 


Purple Parrot 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 











Mr.—Rachel, I am losing control of the car. 
Mrs.—Qvick! Abie! Hit sometink cheap. 
The insurance ran out last week. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
A A 4 


PrEsTO! CHANGO! 
When a girly’s lips are cherry red, 
And her eyes are blue, 
She's a perfect dream of loveliness, 
I think—don't you? 


But when a girly’s eyes are cherry red, 
And her lips are blue, 
That girl's no angel, boy, 


I’m a-tellin’ you! 
—Pitt Panther. 
4 A 4 


Judge (to lady witness)—Married? 
Lady—Yes, twice. 
Judge—Age? 
Lady—Twenty-six. 
Judge—Also twice? 
—Lehigh Burr. 


4 4 4 
ME-E-OW 
Myrtle—What do you think of my hus- 
band's friends, Mary? 
Mary—It’s my policy not to talk about 


other women, my dear. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 


Husband—Wifie. dear, may | go our 

Wifie—Sit down and be quiet! 

Husband—But, dear, I must go ou; 
call— 

Wifie—Shut up! 

Husband—Very well—I just wanted 4 
call the police, the house is full of burglary 

—The Brown Jug 


4 4 4 


Her voice holds thousands 

In awed raptures. 

Her voice sounds like a lark, 

Trilling at early morn, 

Like the fluting notes 

Of the Pipes of Pan, 

Like the soft melody 

Of a tiny waterfall, 

Like the tender strains 

Of a fine old violin— 

Her name is 

Maggie Tsvernskynumskiowski 

— Jack-o-lantern 

4 4 A 


Glimmering light, shimmering on wavin 
water, 
Lapping waves slapping ‘gainst toweris 
white walls, 
Rising foam prizing each lingering bubble 
Hopefully, soapfully—taking a bath! 
—Pitt Panther. 


4 4 4 


Q.— WHERE IS THE CAPITOL OF \oy- 
TANA? 
A.—DEMPSEY HAS IT. 
—Lehigh Burt. 


A 4 4 


Manager—If customers come for pianos 
flutes, mandolins, sheet music, or anything 
else, you know what to show them? 

Boy—You bet I do, sir. 

Manager—And if one should wish to 
a lyre— 

Boy—Yes, sir, that’s when I call you, si 

—The Brown Jug 


4 4 4 


IS FASCINATING—AND 
YOU BROKEN ANY 


THE WEsT 
TELL ME, HAVE 
HORSES?” 

*“No, MOM, HAIN’T BUSTED ANY HOS- 
SES, BUT I|°VE SMASHED UP THREE Al- 
TOMOBILES SO FAR.” 

—The Brown Jug 


4 4 4 


Gee—I see Sadie has a job in the chons 
Goo—Sure, and she’s getting filty P 
week. All she does is shout “Hip. hip 
hurray. 
Gee—Oh. She gets ten bucks for ft 
“hurray,” and the other forty for her “hips 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
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WO minutes, a two-cent stamp, and a 

Christmas card bring memories. In 

all the history of Uncle Sam's Post- 
office Department never was there such a 
foodtide of Christmas and NewYear's cards 
as passed through the mails in the closing 
davs of 1923. I do not wonder at it, for 
shortly before Christmas they kept coming, 
in groups and in scores, from far-off lands, 
fom schoolmates, from acquaintances and 
travelers, but I put them all aside—like a 
child with Christmas presents—until I could 
goover them all together, and spend a day of 
sweet communion with memories awakened 
by the Christmas cards. 

Each card seemed to carry with it some 
individual trait that we remembered. In 
sme cases I could tell by the post-mark on 
the envelope who they were from. They 
were all there, from the rough, rugged, Roy- 
croft butcher's paper to the daintily en- 
graved card. What wonderful sentiments 
the little basket of Christmas cards con- 
tained. It just seemed as if it was the key 
that opened the doors of magic memories. 
| could see the faces of the senders gleaming 
inthe white mistletoe and the glow of the 
holly of Christmastime, and I could hear in 
the New Year's bells the chimes of long ago. 

Far into the night | just sat and mused 
and thought as | looked them over. It 
vemed to me that no one person could have 
thought of it all. It was just the outpour- 
ing of affection, voiced sometime by the 
individual, oft-times in the words of another. 
lt was like our “Heart Throb’ book, and 
the editor whose work it is to review books 
will never find manuscipt that comes closer 
tohis heart than did those Christmas cards. 

Here was a dainty scroll from a lad I had 
just met, and was glad to call my friend, and 
the little miss whose head | had patted, and 
then | would look again and wonder—how 
many years have I been receiving these cards 
fom dear old friends I never see. but with 
vhose Christmas card comes the warmth of 
ahandclasp. 

* x“ * 

The postal service never did a greater 
thing for fellowship than in carrying the 

istmas and New Year's greetings. 

Then I thought of my life work among 
people—how celebrities come and go like 
the rising and setting of the suns. A few 
years ago in the days of the war one mood 
and passion was dominant, and now in the 
afterglow of peace comes the message of 

t. Coué from overseas—the pharmacist of 
Nancy, France, whom the doughboys saw 
during the dark days overseas. His life is 
Mitself enough to make the world better in 
‘very way every day. So here with a bow 
© Dr. Coué, this card was deposited. 
greetings had all the fascination of 


The Message of the Christmas Cards 


new toys, from the little painted card to the 
large envelope, all colors and hues—from 
drab to peacock blue, with here and there a 
gleam of golden yellow. Among these cards 
was one with a red cover. The thought came 
that this must be a catalog, but when | 
looked inside, I found it was a record, an 
autographed record, all done up in Christmas 
colors. Inside was a poem, and somehow | 
now felt as I read the first lines, “Always 
Christmas,” “that sounds like Wilbur Nes- 
bit.’ I read the poem on the envelope, then 
looked inside, found the record and hastened 
to put it on the Victrola and thus, like the 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
“The Attic” 
Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 





ITH all the warmth of friendliness 
possible to convey with a postage 
stamp, I am sending you my greet- 


ings. You send me a card and I send you 
one—once a year. 


| What for?—To be remembered. 


You scratch my name, I scratch yours with 
| Our pens; and we observe post-marks for the 
address. How pleasant are these little pen- 
visits. 

Now, I can frankly say to you, my friend, 
that just a little extra scratching from your pen 
would add to my happiness in 1924. 

Here’s to your pen and my pen! To all the 
pens that carry on the holiday ‘‘How do you do” 
spirit all the year through! 

May your trusty old pen drop in the inkwell 
now and then, and write the names of friends 
—often and often again—not forgetting, 


Yours faithfully, 


Ar rh Dat Gch fhe 





| 


Home Address: 
“The Attic” 
Heart Throb Shop 
(National Magazine) 
Boston 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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echo of some far-off memory, came the voice 
of my friend Wilbur Nesbit, the author of 
“My Flag and Your Flag,” reciting “Always 
Christmas." There was something in the 
very Hoosier tone that reminded one of 
Riley, for Wilbur Nesbit has the heart and 
the soul of a poet. Then followed “The 
Christmas Chimes’—an appropriate com- 
panion for ‘Always Christmas.’ 
* x * 

The record was inscribed with hearty best 
wishes for an old-fashioned Merry Christmas 
and the autograph of Wilbur Nesbit, the 
friend of everybody—the author and poet. 

No child with his Christmas tree ever 
enjoyed his Christmas hour more than | 
did. 

I could scarcely wait until I could open 
the envelope to see what some old school- 





mate had to say. I wondered if they had 
grown old with silvered head and wrinkled 
brow, but what a delightful thing to find 
that their hearts were still young, although 
they could now say the “forty years ago,” 
with the thought in mind of doing something 
for someone else. 

In early youth we were looking forward 
to see what the world was going to do for us. 
then as we sauntered past the meridian of 
life we wondered—what are we going to do 
for the world? 

Then the summary as the New Year 
approaches—of years that have passed 
Wandering far afield from our first ambition 
found, after all, that the one glorious thing 
in life is within the circle of friendship, for 
within the area of acquaintance are rewards 
which are beyond our deserts. Along the 
highways and byways of life friends seem to 
drift into our lives unconsciously. 

* * + 

We cannot tell why we like them—surely 
not because of the color of their eyes or hair. 
the shape of their ears—but there is some- 
thing that makes us feel that we cannot 
remember a time when we knew them not. 

Only a few years may have elapsed, but 
friendships stand enhaloed over all the years 
that have passed with a glow of years to 
come despite the chill the remembrance of 
the pang that came from a friend who mis- 
understood; when you found that friendship 
cut off through a harsh word, or one little 
act that has sent crushing to pieces all the 
beautiful tapestry of interwoven friendships 
that have shimmered so bright in the years 
that have passed—the word that can never 
be recalled and the temper that ignited the 
fire of wrath that destroyed, burned, and 
consumed that precious friendship and left 
nothing but ashes—then comes the one who 
always understands. 

Ss * ~ * 

Come on, Memory cards! Come swift 
and fast! May all the peoples of the earth. 
may every person of the earth just extend 
and extend the list of Christmas cards. | 
feel that there is no one who does not take 
pleasure in sending out a card of greeting. 
It is a pledge, a token, a symbol, a custom 
that augurs well for the future civilization of 
the United States. 

* K * 

Let Uncle Sam next year send his Christ- 
mas card to every nation on earth—whether 
it be large or small—freighted with friend- 
ship, carrying the message of peace to men 
of good will and the joy of the New Years to 
come so full of promise for the happiness and 
joy of human kind. 

There may be some friend or reader who 
has not received the editor's New Year's 
greeting for 1924. Here it is intended for you! 
















—— 
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Chicago’s Newest Apartment Hotel |: 
The Sherwin, on the shore of Lake Michigan, is intended to be the 


last word in picturesque construction and luxurious appointment; 
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HICAGO is indeed the wonder city of the world. The 
+ population has grown from that of a village to a city 

of three million people within the lifetime of persons 
now living. Nowhere in the world’s history has such an 
unparalleled municipal growth taken place. 

Chicago is divided into the following districts: the South 
Side, the West Side, the Loop, or business district, and the 
North Shore, or North Side, sometimes called Uptown Chicago. 
| In Rogers Park, a part of the North Side, situated on the 
North Shore and fringing the shores of Lake Michigan, is the 
development most typical of Chicago and its wonderful vast- 

ness. Here may be seen in a chrysalis stage the metamorpho- 
sis of great and varied changes—vast. dynamic and irresistible. 
The old order of homes and flats are giving ground to the 
skyscraper apartment hotel and the skyscraper apartment 
building. 
The great metropolis is blossoming in this favored district, 
iy the Northern end of the Gold Coast, into a section of grandeur 
and surpassing beauty—beauty of architecture and beauty of 
the art of the landscape artist. Here come those who are 
seeking beauty, art and convenience in their surroundings. 
Here the wealth, fashion and culture of Chicago seek their 
i} home, so that they may comfortably rest and recuperate. 

; One of the outstanding buildings in this beautiful section 
cannot fail to be of general interest. Standing majestically on 
the shcre of Lake Michigan is the principal artistic gem of this 
section, the new Hotel Sherwin. The architecture of this 
giant edifice is Italian Renaissance. It was completed from 
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VERNON C. McGILL 


Owner and manager of the new Hotel Sherwin 
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plans from the office of the architects, Walter W. Ahlschlager 
Incorporated. 

We must take our hats off to these architects who have 
given the North Shore so many of its beautiful hotels, among 
which are the Sovereign. the Sheridan Plaza, the Webster, the 
Parkaway and the Sherwin. This last masterpiece, the Sher- 
win, is the final word, the ultimate in luxurious apartment 
hotel construction. 

The apartment hotel is the order cf the day. It is a wonder- 
ful way to live. In one of these palatial skyscrapers you 
switch off the light at night in your room, perhaps many 
stories above the street: in the same hotel hundreds of others 
are also switching off the lights, and all slumber safely an¢ 
soundly, for they are undisturbed by the thought of fire, 4 
the hotel is built of steel and concrete. Their peace of mind 
lies in the fact that concrete has proved itself to be the highest 
type of fire-resistive construction, and guests may therefore 
| Hotel Sherwin, Chicago's newest and most elegantly appointed sleep contentedly. 
it living place The Sherwin is justly pronounced a work of art. It is set 
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with a wonderful background frame by the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan. A large lighted terrace promenade looks inviting 
and attractive. On the Lake side a lighted pier lends enchant- 
ment. Glimmering lights line the pier, and a starlit garden 
adjoining on the south make this a veritable fairyland. 

Let us step into the lobby and marine dining room. Here, 
gs elsewhere, the Sherwin appeals to everybody. It is pic- 
turesque, it is restful and joyous. Perhaps the Sherwin is not 
the best in the world; tastes differ, but it has the appearance 
of being the best. 

The Sherwin public rocms are at one and the same time 
beautiful and also practical. The reaction sets you in a pleas- 
ant frame of mind. Your senses and spirits are caressed by 
the harmonious whole, or, as the French say, the tout en semble. 

We must recognize the fact that the architects by construct- 
ing these surpassingly lovely hotels, such as the Sherwin, are 








The Marine Dining Room, overlooking Lake Michigan 


making the old time drab residence districts, which are fast 
disappearing, a laughable memory. 

What do these great apartment hotels mean? They mean 
that this is the way we Americans want to live, and the way 
we want to live, we, in this free country, naturally will live. 

The Hotel Sherwin was erected at a cost of over $2,000,000 
by the owner, Mr. Vernon C. McGill, a pioneer builder of this 
district. He has for fifteen years helped in the development 
of Rogers Park, having among other buildings constructed the 
Hotel Birchmont and also the Claxton Hotel. He is a director 
of one of the neighboring banks, the Howard Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, and has been closely identified with the building up 
of the district. 

Mr. McGill had one dominating idea in mind when he built 
the Sherwin, and that was to build the best. Nowhere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan could he have selected a better spot. 
The hotel will have a perpetual unobstructed view on the 
north, east and south sides of the building, while on the west 
the facade runs along beautiful Sherwin Avenue. 











This charming interior is typical of the Hotel Sherwin 
Living Rooms 
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The Lobby of the Hotel Sherwin—that spot which sets the keynote 
of an hotel—is a place of quiet, comfort, elegance and convenience 


Sheridan Road, one of the country’s most beautiful boule- 
vards, is only a block away, far enough to escape the noise of 
automobile traffic, and yet near enough to please those who 
desire quick access to this famous driveway. 

No efforts have been spared to create all the essentials of a 
community home under one roof. Artistic refinement, comfort 
and convenience are dominating factors. 

Off the main lobby is the Triton room. This, in plain lan- 
guage. is a card room and lounging room for men. At the 
southeast corner of the lobby is the Orangerie. This is a 
solarium and ladies’ lounging room. 

During the summer months a boat service will be conducted 
between Sherwin Pier and Grant Park. This will be a 
great accommodation to guests, and no doubt will be highly 
appreciated. 

The Sherwin is built of steel, reinforced concrete and stone 
It is ten stories over all, and contains 134 suites. In all there 
are 403 guest rooms, all having an outlook over Lake 











The Solarium, a place for rest and quiet and a social chat 


Michigan or Sheridan Road. Two public dining rooms, 4 
coffee shop and stores catering to hotel guests comprise the 
public floor. 

Attractions not usually found in American hotels are con- 
spicuous features of the Sherwin. The sun-bathed promenade 
will be over 130 feet long and 70 feet wide at the south. It is 
built of reinforced concrete, with a sea wall on the Lake side 
In front of the terrace is a fine sandy bathing beach, there 
being about one hundred feet of sand from the terrace to the 
waters edge. 

The terrace is about 13 feet above the beach and isa splendid 
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Here is shown one of the typical private dining rooms 


resting place for reinvigorating the tired guests. Attractive 
awnings and beach umbrellas will provide comfort and pic- 
turesque environment, and to add to the advantages, meals 
will be served on the terrace when desired. 

Transportation facilities are excellent. Two blocks away is 
the Jarvis Station of the Northwestern Elevated Railway, with 
a twenty-five-minute express service to the Loop. Sheridan 
Road has bus transportation. 

Mr. McGill is the pioneer apartment hotel owner of Chicago's 
North Shore. When he built the Birchmont his enterprise was 
an innovation, and the experiment was watched with interest. 
Its success has led to the building of apartment hotels in many 
sections between the Loop and the northern city limits. 

Location, however, is not all that is needed in such a 
venture. There must be a personality and ability of an excep- 
tional character at the helm. Mr. McGili is peculiarly fitted 
for such work. He has traveled a great deal and has had 
many years banking experience which has brought him in 
contact with that particular class of people who fully appre- 
ciate a modern hotel like the Sherwin. 

It is stated that there is not another hotel on Lake Michigan 
that possesses so many advantages as this new North Shore 


hostelry. There are, of course, many hotels, but either excel- 
lent bathing facilities, good transportation, or modern arrange- 
ment is lacking in most of them. A business man can put on 
his bathing suit in his apartment at the Sherwin, and reach 
the beach in about the same time his bath tub would be filled 
if he took a bath in his room. 

Those who know Vernon C. McGill predict that the Sherwin 
will be one of Chicago's most popular hotels. Every employe 
will be experienced in his particular branch of the service, and 
courtesy, combined with splendid service, will dominate 
everywhere. 

Special features have been arranged for entertainments. 
meetings of women’s clubs and other neighborhood functions 
It provides a long-felt want in Rogers Park, where culture and 
literary interest are conspicuous among the people. 

Particular attention has been given to the needs of children. 
Mr. McGill is a lover of youthful pleasures and is in full sym- 
pathy with healthful recreation. Hence he has installed fea- 
tures for the entertainment of youth that are found in but few 
American hotels. 

Managing a modern apartment hotel has come to be one of 
the most important of the peaceful arts. Small city-fulls of 




















Comfort and elegance combine to make the bedrooms a place 
of quiet and rest 


people now live under one roof, and all their wants are supplied 
without going outdoors. To properly conduct such an enter- 
prise is the work of specialists—men who understand the needs 
of both families and transient patrons. 

It is believed that the new Hotel Sherwin will soon gain a 
reputation for high class service that will give it national 
distinction. Mr. McGill says no effort will be spared to reach 
this goal. : 





The comfortable and luxurious Club Room 
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pyicaRD, BROWN & CO.—Advertising 
16 West 46th Street,” read the first of a 
long list of incorporation notices printed 
the New York papers one day last October. 
ind thereby, as the fiction writers used to say 
on they couldn’t think of a better lead and 
apetition was less severe, “‘hangs a tale.” 
The new advertising agency is founded upon 
ynusual and powerful combination of experi- 
eas those who chanced to see it in the paper 
ito know what particular ““Brown”’ it referred 
realized when they saw it. 
There wasn’t anything unusual about the 
heard” part of the new corporation, for Mr. 
sd had been in the advertising business for 
heen years and in business for himself nine. 
i: the introduction of that very rare name 
hown” represented, in this particular case, all 
the plot material needed to make a corking 
pi business success story or a George M. 
an play. 
‘s either of these it could be called “A Week 
the Suburbs.” Or, if a business editorial were 
be made of it, the exactly-right title would be 
¢ Conquest of the Cushy Job.” 
\ “cushy” job—those who served in the Brit- 
lone during the war would recognize it—is 
so soft that you can hardly avoid going to 
init. Most mendo. And that ends them. 
wr years ago Lee Brown (funny how some 
¢ begin to sound distinguished when you 
kon a familiar handle and everybody gets 
to hearing the pair in combination) was one 
the best-known young magazine editors in 
York. He still is, but he’s a lot of other 
mgs in addition, now. 
ast summer he was working so many hours 
day that he and his wife found it impossible 
move out to the country and “commute for 
summer,” as they had always done in previ- 
years. He was often doing a full day’s work 
his advertising office downtown in the morn- 
\eiore leaving for his uptown editorial office 
he afternoon, and then rounding out the 
gvers from both enterprises at home at 
fi,and planning the next. day’s activities. 
Was getting a prodigious 
Sof work moved across 
thre desks in the course 
ery twenty-four hours, 
keeping several secreta- 
aad typists busy eight 
Severy day. Yet he says 
works slowly. I asked 
a that time, how he 
tall, 
vs just a matter of 
mg two minutes grow 
P there used to be only 
tesaid. “I talk things 
the dictaphone at the 
Mown office most of the 
ting—the things I’ve 
out in rough draft 


Making Two Minutes Grow where © 
There was only One Before 


By FULTON OURSLER 


the night before—and they keep my secretary 
there busy for the rest of the day and all of the 
next morning. I hold business conferences at 
lunch time and then edit three magazines, with 
another dictaphone, most of the afternoon. Some 
nights I’ve talked into that second instrument as 
late as nine o’clock, and worked over manu- 
scripts and chatted occasional notes into it all 
Saturday afternoon. I couldn’t expect a stenog- 
rapher to be around all that time. Some day I’m 
going to have a dictaphone built into an automo- 
bile, and then when the weather’s fine I’ll take a 
sheaf of work along and get out into the country 
regardless of what day of the week it is.” 

“Why take all of the trouble to get into busi- 
ness for yourself if it involves that much worry?” 
I demanded, thinking of some of the nice, pleas- 
ant editorial jobs he could hold down for life if 
he would be content with anything this side of 
what he’s driving toward. The gossip in the 
literary world is that he has turned down two 
wonderful “soft berths’ during the past year, 
when he has gradually been breaking into adver- 
tising by means of a heart-breaking combination 
of jobs. 

“‘There’s no challenge, no thrill of battle, in a 
soft job,” he grinned, like a kid talking of the 
game he liked most. “I should think middle age 
in a cushy job would be as dull as the life and 
works of an oyster. Besides, there aren’t any 
of the ‘worries’ you mentioned. Mrs. Brown 
used to do all the worrying about the personal 
things—and now even she has gotten over it— 
and I’ve got a splendid secretary, who does all 
the worrying on the business end. Between 





them they absolve me completely, and that leaves 
me free for work, of which I’m tremendously 
fond. I’ve farmed out all of my worries. 

“Then there are numerous short cuts that any- 
body can devise. My assistant at the magazine 
office, for instance, knows I won’t be in until after- 
noon unless there’s something unusual on. In- 
stead of wasting time to write out notes and 
memos for him, when I stay late in the evening, 
after he has gone, or of putting them off until 
the next afternoon and worrying in the mean- 
time for fear I’ll forget them, I set aside a dicta- 
phone record for just such personal instructions. 
He simply pushes a button when he comes in in 
the morning and listens in for the day’s schedule 
and verbal comments. They don’t even have 
to-be typed. Anybody could do it.” 

Ye gods! We used to think of editors as being 
impractical dreamers, as so many of their authors 
were. But we also thought of them as venerable 
gentlemen with 
beards or gray 
hair. At thirty 
Lee Brown had 
written a book, a 
number of short 
stories, and innu- 
merable feature 
articles. He was 
then editing his 
first magazine — 


| by BROWN in action, impressing his thoughts and ideas upon the little wax 
cylinders of the dictaphone, which has enabled him to accomplish the 
seemingly impossible editorial labors that make him the marvel of his profession 
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now he has three—and he was becoming noted 
for an almost uncanny instinct for hitting upon 
the things that get an idea over with readers. 
By blending that instinct with a keen understand- 
ing of plots, he helped many an aspiring author 
turn a mediocre story into one that the biggest 
magazines in the country would have jumped 
at. Thus he could procure, at prices his pub- 
lishers allowed, enviable material for his maga- 
zine. It’s one of the biggest secrets in the 
mysterious profession of being an editor. 

His editorials on business subjects were al- 
ready commanding a wide following. He could 
have turned the writing of these alone into a 
“cushy job.”” ‘“Who’s Who in America” began 
listing him. Anybody in the extensive literary 
circles that keep in touch with the magazine 
market would have told you that he had “ar- 
rived.’’ Without bothering to learn a lot of new 
things, he could have easily continued in this 
delightful work the rest of his life. Fate had been 
with him—he is the only man I’ve met so far 
who is willing to admit that he had an easy time 
of it, and a bully good time at that, abroad in 
the army during the war. 

“Maybe I didn’t have a properly detached 
editorial viewpoint,” he says, “but I took my 
own business articles and editorials seriously. 
I had put a lot of thought into them, and I was 
beginning to realize what the expression ‘thoughts 
are things’ really means. Thought is as tangible 
as furniture. You wouldn’t throw away a chair 
after using it just once. Instead of forgetting 
ideas the moment they were written I began 
trying to see how they might be applied to my 
own life. 

“For instance, I hit upon the idea, while edit- 
ing that first magazine, of having a young man 
in college write a letter ‘from himself at twenty- 
one to himself at thirty-five.’ The writer to 
whom I gave that idea carried it out splendidly. 
Any boy who would seriously write himself such 
a letter and then salt it away in the bottom of 
his trunk would get a heap of fun out of it when 
he re-read it at the age of thirty-five. But also, 
he would accomplish a great deal more than 
enjoyment. He would see himself from an out- 
side viewpoint, and at an early age. By writing 
down the sort of program through which he 
meant to give his future self a square deal, he 
would be emblazoning a serious thought in his 
mind in a manner he never could forget. It 
would make a better man of him. That’s why 
I had the article written and why I printed it. 

“And now I myself am working like the very 
mischief to give that ghostly future spirit—the 
person I will be at forty-five or fifty—something 
worth devoting his energies to. A man’s best 
years should be between forty-five and sixty-five 
if he has been fair to himself in his earlier years.” 

A, chance to combine editorial work with ad- 
vertising work, as the editor and advertising 
manager of a book publishing corporation, af- 
forded him his first opportunity to begin putting 
into effect a number of business ideas he had 
built up. It was the kind of challenge he liked, 
and he gave up the magazine work that had, by 
that time, become a “‘cushy job”’ to him. 

That was three years ago. 

After two more years of intensive study of the 
new phase of his work, the advertising end, he 
took the next step by establishing a connection 
with a small advertising agency and planning the 
campaigns for several accounts that knew of his 
experience and wanted his work. One of them 
was the book corporation for which he had been 
working. 

He, had a theory, and still has, that “The 


Editorial Slant is the Human Interest Slant in 
Advertising.”” And so, to retain all possible 
editorial contact, he made an arrangement with a 
magazine publisher who on several occasions had 
invited him to take over the editorship of one of 
his flock of magazines. Brown now agreed to do 
this if he could be permitted to name his own 
hours for the job. 

Unusual as the proposition was, it worked. 
Within six months, Brown’s amazing capacity 
for work made it possible for the publisher to 
turn over two rrore of his smaller magazines 
without using up any more of this unusual editor’s 
time. And during those six months Brown had 
been steadily building up a bigger advertising 
business downtown and even preparing a cam- 
paign for the publisher whose three magazines 
he was editing. 

It was at this time that the Browns—not. very 
surprisingly—found themselves unable to get 
out to Connecticut for a summer of leisurely 
commuting. They didn’t even have time for a 
vacation of standard length. So they compro- 
mised on a week to be spent close enough to town 
to enable Brown to get in to one of his offices if 
necessary. That meant a hotel in a nearby 
suburb. And with his customary luck—there’s 
always some psychic reason for luck, I believe— 
he ran across a friend living in the suburb the 
first day he was there. That friend had just 
heard of a rare opportunity in a long-established 
advertising agency of splendid standing. The 
head of this agency had come to the conclusion 
that he wanted aggressive new blood in the con- 
cern to lift it out of the list of second-size agencies 
into the first flight. 

Instead of taking a vacation, Lee Brown put 
in that week holding conferences, investigating, 
swapping ideas with the other persons concerned, 
and making a detailed study of its possibilities. 
With the business he already had and the addi- 
tional capital he controlled, he decided the possi- 
bilities would be large indeed. It would mean 
more work than ever for the next six or eight 
months; but—the purpose of all his intensive 
working to date had been to get to the point 
where he could organize a very distinctive kind 
of advertising agency staffed for more extensive 
and more specialized Service than any he had 
heard of to date. 

This looked like the opportunity—one or two 
years ahead of schedule. That made it a glorious 
fighting challenge, and he had never hesitated 
at a challenge yet. Picard, experienced at judg- 
ing men and keen at appraising business policies, 
finally agreed to reorganize his own long-estab- 
lished corporation if that was necessary to get 
this new man’s services into it. Many a bank 
and many a manufacturing company has been 
reorganized, and many a business absorbed by 
another, to gain the services of one man. 

If this story were fiction instead of fact, it 
would end with instead of beginning with the 
notice of the incorporation of Picard, Brown & 
Company. 

Many of Brown’s ideas regarding the relation- 
ship between the advertising and the editorial 
fields, and the future of the former, are broad in 
their scope and far-reaching. 

“Psychology,” he says, “plays a theoretical 
role in the editorial end; a practical role in the 
advertising. Its validity is more quickly tested 
in the latter, but it is the same psychology, of the 
same masses, just the same. 

“Tdeas, presentation and artistic effects that 
succeed in getting messages across in the editorial 
columns of magazines or newspapers—by edi- 
torial columns I mean all of the columns of which 


$$ 


the editor has charge, not only the colum, 
devoted to his own “editorials’’—are, after all. 
addressed to the same public that Business hy 
to talk to through the advertising columns. 

“The editorial columns are, in the main, ty 
ones that the public pays its good money fq 
But few realize that it is the business columns. to 
a tremendous extent, that raise the standard g 
living of the country. How so? 
illustrate it with a story: 

“The Igorottes in the Philippines refused ty 
go to work for Uncle Sam. Then he tums 
psychologist. They never had worked and didn: 
see any reason why they should. He got them 
to begin through the psychology of created desir; 
It is the psychology on which all advertising 
and all progress, is based. He showed them 
things they had never owned, and they beog 
wanting them. Red ribbons and high sitk hat 
began to become popular, and actually seryej 
as a sufficient starter to make the Igorottes way; 
to work, for there was no other way to get thes 
things. Soon their created desires became mor 
and more numerous, of course, their standard of 
living improved; as a result they now live ip 
sanitary homes—which they never cared about 
before—and are a few thousand years closer tp 
civilization than they would have been if let alone 

‘Few readers, and perhaps not all advertisers 
realize how much collective thought goes into 
every worthwhile advertisement. In your mom. 
ing newspaper the most spectacular column of 
news is likely to have been written in less than 
an hour by one young man. Hundreds of hous 
of matured thought are likely to have been spent 
upon the advertisement adjoining it. 

“Few realize why one product is best marketed 
with a ‘long copy’ advertisement while many 
others do best with a commanding illustration 
and half a dozen words. But it isn’t haphazard 
at all, as most readers doubtless think. The 
twenty-five-cent cigarette or the twenty-five 
hundred-dollar automobile are both likely to be 
‘short’ copy subjects. Anybody will take a 
chance on the small price of the former when 
curiosity is adequately aroused. Nobody woul 
buy the latter without a personal sales talk, 
and therefore the advertisement has done yeoman 
service when it has sent the reader to see a local 
salesman. It is the mail-order product for which 
the reader must sign a coupon and agree to pay 
twenty or twenty-five dollars that requires long 
copy. It must be a one-impression sale. 

“And so on through the long list. ‘The study 
of man’ is the study of advertising. By no means 
is it the little brother of editorial dignity. 

“T personally am not convinced that the really 
big advertising agencies of ten or fifteen years 
from now have yet taken their place at the heal 
of the procession. I thoroughly agree with the 
small group of big publishers who believe 0 
fewer and better agencies; and I have a private 
notion that advertising and banking will become 
close and powerful allies before the former evel 
reaches the growth and stability of which its 
capable. We will all live to see the time whe 
the advertising business—and it is getting © 
be more of a business than a profession—wl 
actually bear a close resemblance to the banking 
business. But that’s a long story, and perhaps 
now a little premature. I mentioned it only # 
one further bit of evidence that Advertising 
already a tremendous force, is destined to be fh 
increasing factor in modern life, and one well 
worth the serious thought and attention of seriou 
people. I’m glad I’ve been working toward * 
so long, and that I came in via ‘the edit 
route.’ ”’ 
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TO WARREN G. HARDING 


gate countless centuries, with sky-flung 


cosmic grace, 


The proud old world has whirled its way through 


space, 
Fach eon marking destiny’s demand 
Toon “the things of earth,” as God has planned. 


Then came the day in hoary Time’s release 

When wars between the nations were to cease 

became the 
theme 

Stealing o’er the hearts of men. as in a dream. 


The crashing symbols of grim war’s acclaim 
Lost in a kindlier world—in Friendship’s name, 
The souls of those who die for love, march on 

To glorious day. first to salute the dawn. 


L’envoi 
A\hope of broader understanding fills the breast 
\nd “Friendliness’’ through you, is writ above 
the rest. 
-Bennett Chap pie 


Affairs and Folks 
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ervice, having been one of the original mem- 
hers of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Governor Harding has three initials and is 

radiating his triple A in banking experience. He 

as born in Greene County, Alabama, and stud- 
ed in private schools. He received his A. B. 
degree from the University of Alabama. When 
hereceived his A. M. degree he was the youngest 
full graduate in its history. He received the 
legree of LL.D., in 1916, and in 1922 that 
degree from both Columbia and Harvard. He 
started to work as a clerk in a country store, but 
his ambition in earliest youth was to go into a 
bank. From the time he became a bookkeeper 
nthe private bank of J. H. Fitts & Company 
it Tuscaloosa, his career has been one of full 
runded experience in banking. Removing to 
Birmingham, he has served as bookkeeper, teller 
asistant cashier, cashier, vice-president and 
president in the National Bank which became 
one of the largest in the South. Whatever posi- 
tion was assigned to him, he measured up to its 
responsibilities and was promoted. 

As President of the Alabama State Bankers’ 
Association and the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, his executive abilities were given full 
lay in city and state affairs. He was made a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board upon its 
oyanization in 1914, and in 1916 became Gov- 
emor of the Board, serving in this capacity until 
‘heexpiration of his term in August, 1922. Dur- 
ng the war he was also managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation, and it was in this 
capacity that William P. G. Harding proved his 
metal. In a quiet way he seems to analyze 
‘ery situation and knows how to co-ordinate 
acts and figures for logical conclusions. 

some have called him cold, but he has ever 
kept in mind the high ideal that banking is the 
tighest position of trust, for it is a trusteeship 
that demands not only honor and honesty, but 
mtelligence and impartial decision. 

When he sits at his desk quietly making figures, 
they are made in that peculiar, decisive way of 
we banker. There is no hesitancy in rounding 
ihe ciphers; but it is the facts under the figures 
that count—the subtle, invisible, moral and 


‘onomical factors that he studies with the widest 
ettention. 
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Giving the Telephone Life 


Wherever your thought goes 
your voice may go. You can 
talk across the continent as if 
face to face. Your telephone 
is the latch to open for you any 
door in the land. 


There is the web of wires. 
The many switchboards. The 
maze of apparatus. The mil- 
lions of telephones. All are 
parts of a country-wide mechan- 
ism for far-speaking. The 
equipment has cost over 2 bil- 
lion dollars; but more than 
equipment is needed. 


There must be the guardians 
of the wires to keep them vital 
with speech-carrying electrical 
currents. There must be those 
who watch the myriads of tiny 
switchboard lights and answer 
your commands. There must 
be technicians of every sort to 
construct, repair and operate. 


A quarter of a million men 
and women are united to give 
nation-wide telephone service. 
With their brains and hands 
they make the Bell System 
live. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 





He is a man of medium height with gray blue 
eyes and a mustache. He has a very quiet and 
pleasant way of presenting his views, whether in 
an address or at a conference. He seems to 
penetrate into the very economic life of the 
individual as reflecting that of the mass. While 
an optimist by nature he nevertheless has a 
way of looking facts squarely in the face. In his 
addresses it would seem as if his concern is 
chiefly keeping the individual sense of saving, 
thrift, and economy away from the wild aban- 
donment of the profiteering days and keeping 
uppermost that forerunner of prosperity when 
people decide on the essentials rather than non- 
essentials as necessary to the comforts of life. 
The almost profligate living today in all walks 
of life has been a matter of concern, but the 
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sobering sense of the American people can ‘be 
relied upon ultimately in every crisis to build 
upon the rugged rock of common sense. 

When Mr. Harding was appointed Governor 
of the Boston Bank his coming was welcomed, 
not only by the financial interests of New Eng- 
land, but by the business men and industrial 
interests who had recognized him as a man who 
had the true sense of proportions. The great 
financial heart of New England seems to throb 
with little news of confusion. As he sits at his 
desk Governor Harding administers with the 
experience of one who has seen active service in 
every position in banking and in all kinds of 
banking, private banks, trust companies and 


national banks, and he knows of the little eddies 


that come and go with the financial tides. 
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THE NEW QUIET 12 WINS 


IX continents hail the extraordinary success of this latest Rem- 
. ington model. 
has been followed by installation after installation of the New 
Every day it is making new Remington users—so deci- 
sive are its many superiorities. 
Its grateful quiet, its natural touch and exceptional responsiveness 
are a revelation in swift and easy operation. And the beauty of its 
writing is an advantage to every owner and a source of pride to every 





Quiet 12’s. 


typist. 














E BELIEVE WE 
MAKE THE 

BEST TYPEWRITER 
RIBBON IN THE 
WORLD — AND ITS 
NAME IS PARAGON 


Every operator should try this new machine in the interest of her 
employer and in justice to herself. 

It costs no more than the ordinary typewriter. Easy payment 
terms if desired. 

There is a Remington man at your call who will gladly demon- 
strate the new Quiet 12 in your office without obligation on your part. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York 


R-E-M-I-N:-G-T-O-N 


Standard since the invention of the writing machine 


— 


In thousands of offices the first trial machine 


Branches Everywhere 






































St. Petersburg, Florida 


On the Beautiful West Coast 
The Brightest Spot in The Sunshine City 
NEW— FIREPROOF— AMERICAN PLAN 
OPENING JANUARY FIRST 
250 ROOMS—-EACH WITH BATH 


Golf — Fishing—Boating—Tennis—Bathing 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
Summer Hotel—The Monterey 
North Asbury Park, New Jersey 























HOTEL PANCOAST 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


THE SOUTHS NEWEST 
OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 


FIRE-PROOF 


J.A.Pancoast,Prs 


Season: JANUARY 
Wm.G.McMeckin, Mt 


to APRIL~All Sports 
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HE great U. S. Gov- 

ernment passenger ves- 
sels in these various services 
are unsurpassed for speed, 
luxury and economy. 


InvestigateAmerican 


Ships First 


Your Government has pre- 
pared handsomely illustra- 
ted travel booklets of 
itineraries, costs, and ship 
accommodations. Send for 
them today—free and with 
out obligation. 


These Services Include The 


United States Lines 
New York to Europe 


Munson Steamship Lines 
New York to South America 


Admiral Oriental Line 
Seattle to the Orient 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


San Francisco to the Orient 


Address the Undersigned 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


ation Dept. Washington, D. C. 











Morris Gest 


“Mecca” for Mr. Gest, and, like many of his 
compatriot artists, he has become an American 
fixture, thanks to the enterprise of the impresario 
who glimpsed his gifts from afar and knew how 
to introduce them effectively to American tastes 
and conditions and audiences. 

The first hint of the line along which his future 
path lay came to Gest in Paris in June, 1921. 
There, while he was in Europe in an attempt to 
rescue his parents and their family from Odessa, 
he saw for the first time the great Russian artist- 
clown Nikita Balieff, and his Theatre de la 
Chauve-Souris, the French version of Balieff’s 
Moscow celarette playhouse, Letutchaya Muish. 
He saw it and he fell in love with it at first sight. 

No contracts, however, were signed at that 
time. returned to New York and other 
managers took turns presumptuously announc- 
ing Balieff and band from the Bat of Moscow. 
Finally, with his Russian blood and imagination 
stirred by association with Chaliapin, who had 
at last come into his deserved own in New York, 
Gest resorted to the cable, resumed negotiations 
and concluded contracts which brought Balieff 
to New York late in January, 1922. 

It was in Paris that Morris Gest got his first 
taste of the antic founder of the Chauve-Souris. 
Under that title he decided to bring the Bat of 
Moscow to New York to avoid titular confusion 
with a certain melo-dramatic best-seller of 
Broadway. And on the night of February 2, 
1922, at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, just four 
days after landing, Balieff roused a super-critical 
private audience to cheers. 

On October 10, the third bill was disclosed at 
the height of the popularity of the second, and it. 
too, in turn could have run indefinitely except 
for the fact that Balieff and Morris Gest wished 
to celebrate in a gala evening the four hundredth 
performance of the Chauve-Souris in New York 
City and to entertain as guests of honor the 
arriving company of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
The fourth bill, therefore, was brought forth on 
January 4, 1923, and announced as final program 
before Balieff returned to Paris for the summer. 

The clientele commanded by Balieff’s Chauve- 
Souris from the start consisted in part, of course, 
of those American connoisseurs and The Bat’s 
own fellow-countrymen, who were predisposed in 
its favor. It soon deployed, however, into the 
walks of the general, the casual, and the acci- 
dental theatregoer in response to a newspaper and 
magazine welcome unprecedented in our time and 
reaching from coast to coast. To this phenom- 
enal denouncement of an apparently risky ven- 
ture, three factors contributed: the sound and 
inimitable worth of Nikita Balieff as practicing 
and executive artist of the theatre; the shrewd 
technique which Morris Gest used to introduce 
him to his public, and—miracle. 
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Gest 


. set out in September, 





This element of miracle, most fascinating of 
the forces at work in the theatre, seems to have 
put in its appearance almost intentionally at a 
time when the usual economic and political im- 
pulses which reconcile nations had failed to help 
the estrangement between Russia and America, 
and in lieu of these impulses to have volunteered 
the placative and universal power of art. 

As soon as his position here was assured, 
Balieff consciously or unwittingly began talking 
to his American sponsor about the Moscow Art 
Theatre, the unique. stage where he had learned 
his craft. Simultaneously, the Kremlin City 
was hearing about. the triumph of its madcap 
clown. Why not the Moscow Art Theatre? 
thought Gest. Why not America? thought the 
Art Theatre? Cables were tapped in both direc- 


tions. Gest considered going to Moscow to ne- 
gotiate, but Balieff held him. Instead, therefore, 


a representative of the Moscow Art Theatre 
came to New York City last June, spent a month 
and a fortune in further cables, and finally re- 
turned with a proposition to be ratified by the 
entire co-operative body of the theatre. Baliett, 
as trusted liaison officer, had vouched for his 
sponsor to the Art Theatre, and for his precep- 
tors to Gest. Chaliapin, too, back in Moscow 
put in a word for his American friend. The 
terms were announced at once and the company 
1922, to open a European 
tour in Berlin. 

The rest of the story of the arrival and the 
instantaneous triumph of the Moscow Art The- 
atre and the generous reward which Morris Gest 
had reaped for his courage in bringing them to 
New York and his painstaking sagacity in find- 
ing an American public for these visitors is too 
well known and too recent to require repetition. 
Before the company landed on January 4, even 
before the box office opened the day after Christ- 
mas, the entire balcony had been sold out for the 
first six weeks of the engagement through the 
most voluminous mail order sale in the history 
of the American theatre. Notwithstanding the 
exalted expectations which America had received 
through an extensive campaign kept up inces- 
santly since the previous July, this company not 
only fulfilled the claims made for them, but even 
surpassed them 

One of the New York critics said not long ago: 
“What Gest will do next, no one knows. Al- 
most anything would be an anti-climax after the 
Moscow Art Theatre.’’ But Morris Gest is not 
one te be caught napping, or to rest on his laurels 
Before he brought the Moscow Art Theatre to 
America, he had a plan brewing in his mind. He 
knew the answer to ‘‘What next?”” He had been 
plotting and planning it for twenty-five years 
And the phenomenal success of the Russians 
merely brought the plans to a head. 

Briefly, the plan is to have a theatre of his 
own, devoted to native talent, both dramatic 

Continued on page 381 





heart of the wholesale district. 
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now he has three—and he was becoming noted 
for an almost uncanny instinct for hitting upon 
the things that get an idea over with readers. 
By blending that instinct with a keen understand 


ing of plots, he helped many an aspiring author 
turn a mediocre story into one that the biggest 
magazines in the country would have jumped 
Thus he could procure, at prices his pub 
hers allowed, enviable material for his maga 
zine. It's one of the biggest secrets in the 
ysterious profession of being an editor 
His editorials on business subjects were al 
ecady commanding a wide following. He could 
have turned the writing of these alone into a 


cushy job.” 


listing him 


“Who's Who in America” began 
Anybody in the extensive literary 
ircles that keep in touch with the magazine 
market would have told you that he had “ar 
rived.”’ Without bothering to learn a lot of new 
things, he could have easily continued in this 
delightful work the rest of his life. Fate had been 
with him—he is the only man I’ve met so far 
who is willing to admit that he had an easy time 
of it, and a bully good time at that, abroad in 
the army during the war. 

“Maybe I didn’t have a properly detached 
editorial viewpoint,” he says, “but I took my 
own business articles and editorials seriously. 
I had put a lot of thought into them, and I was 
beginning to realize what the expression ‘thoughts 
are things’ really means. Thought is as tangible 
as furniture. You wouldn’t throw away a chair 
after using it just once. Instead of forgetting 
ideas the moment they were written I began 
trying to see how they might be applied to my 
own life. 

“For instance, I hit upon the idea, while edit- 
ing that first magazine, of having a young man 
in college write a letter ‘from himself at twenty- 
one to himself at thirty-five.’ The writer to 
whom I gave that idea carried it out splendidly. 
Any boy who would seriously write himself such 
a letter and then salt it away in the bottom of 
his trunk would get a heap of fun out of it when 
he re-read it at the age of thirty-five. But also, 
he would accomplish a great deal more than 
enjoyment. He would see himself from an out- 
side viewpoint, and at an early age. By writing 
down the sort of program through which he 
meant to give his future self a square deal, he 
would be emblazoning a serious thought in his 
mind in a manner he never could forget. It 
would make a better man of him. That’s why 
I had the article written and why I printed it. 

“And now I myself am working like the very 
mischief to give that ghostly future spirit—the 
person I will be at forty-five or fifty—something 
worth devoting his energies to. A man’s best 
years should be between forty-five and sixty-five 
if he has been fair to himself in his earlier years.” 

A chance to combine editorial work with ad- 
vertising work, as the editor and advertising 
manager of a book publishing corporation, af- 
forded him his first opportunity to begin putting 
into effect a number of business ideas he had 
built up. It was the kind of challenge he liked, 
and he gave up the magazine work that had, by 
that time, become a “cushy job” to him. 

That was three years ago. 

After two more years of intensive study of the 
new phase of his work, the advertising end, he 
took the next step by establishing a connection 
with a small advertising agency and planning the 
campaigns for several accounts that knew of his 
experience and wanted his work. One of them 
was the book corporation for which he had been 
working. 

He had a theory, and still has, that “The 


Editorial Slant is the Human Interest Slant in 
Advertising.”” And so, to retain all possible 
editorial contact, he made an arrangement with a 
magazine publisher who on several occasions had 
invited him to take over the editorship of one of 
his flock of magazines. Brown now agreed to do 
this if he could be permitted to name his own 
hours for the job 

Unusual as the proposition was, it worked. 
Within six months, Brown's amazing capacity 
for work made it possible for the publisher to 
turn over two rrore of his smaller magazines 
without using up any more of this unusual editor’s 
time. And during those six months Brown had 
been steadily building up a bigger advertising 
business downtown and even preparing a cam- 
paign for the publisher whose three magazines 
he was editing. 

It was at this time that the Browns—not very 
surprisingly—found themselves unable to get 
out to Connecticut for a summer of leisurely 
commuting. They didn’t even have time for a 
vacation of standard length. So they compro- 
mised on a week to be spent close enough to town 
to enable Brown to get in to one of his offices if 
necessary. That meant a hotel in a nearby 
suburb. And with his customary luck—there’s 
always some psychic reason for luck, I believe— 
he ran across a friend living in the suburb the 
first day he was there. That friend had just 
heard of a rare opportunity in a long-established 
advertising agency of splendid standing. The 
head of this agency had come to the conclusion 
that he wanted aggressive new blood in the con- 
cern to lift it out of the list of second-size agencies 
into the first flight. 

Instead of taking a vacation, Lee Brown put 
in that week holding conferences, investigating, 
swapping ideas with the other persons concerned, 
and making a detailed study of its possibilities. 
With the business he already had and the addi- 
tional capital he controlled, he decided the possi- 
bilities would be large indeed. It would mean 
more work than ever for the next six or eight 
months; but—the purpose of all his intensive 
working to date had been to get to the point 
where he could organize a very distinctive kind 
of advertising agency staffed for more extensive 
and more specialized Service than any he had 
heard of to date. 

This looked like the opportunity—one or two 
years ahead of schedule. That made it a glorious 
fighting challenge, and he had never hesitated 
at a challenge yet. Picard, experienced at judg- 
ing men and keen at appraising business policies, 
finally agreed to reorganize his own long-estab- 
lished corporation if that was necessary to get 
this new man’s services into it. Many’a bank 
and many a manufacturing company has been 
reorganized, and many a business absorbed by 
another, to gain the services of one man. 

If this story were fiction instead of fact, it 
would end with instead of beginning with the 
notice of the incorporation of Picard, Brown & 
Company. 

Many of Brown’s ideas regarding the relation- 
ship between the advertising and the editorial 
fields, and the future of the former, are broad in 
their scope and far-reaching. 

“Psychology,” he says, “plays a theoretical 
role in the editorial end; a practical role in the 
advertising. Its validity is more quickly tested 
in the latter, but it is the same psychology, of the 
same masses, just the same. 

“Ideas, presentation and artistic effects that 


succeed in getting messages across in the editorial 


columns of magazines or newspapers—by edi- 
torial columns I mean all of the columns of which 


the editor has charge, not only the columns 
devoted to his own “editorials’’—are, after a), 
addressed to the same public that Business ha 
to talk to through the advertising columns 

“The editorial columns are, in the main, 
ones that the public pays its good money | 
But few realize that it is the business columns, +» 
a tremendous extent, that raise the standar 
living of the country. How so? I can 
illustrate it with a story: 

“The Igorottes in the Philippines refuse: 
go to work for Uncle Sam. Then he tur 
psychologist. They never had worked and din’: 
see any reason why they should. He got the: 
to begin through the psychology of created desir. 
It is the psychology on which all advertising 
and all progress, is based. He showed them 
things they had never owned, and they began 
wanting them. Red ribbons and high silk hats 
began to become popular, and actually served 
as a sufficient starter to make the Igorottes wu/ 
to work, for there was no other way to get these 
things. Soon their created desires became more 
and more numerous, of course, their standard of 
living improved; as a result they now live in 
sanitary homes—which they never cared about 
before—and are a few thousand years closer to 
civilization than they would have been %f let alone. 

“Few readers, and perhaps not all advertisers, 

realize how much collective thought goes into 
every worthwhile advertisement. In your morn- 
ing newspaper the most spectacular column of 
news is likely to have been written in less than 
an hour by one young man. Hundreds of hours 
of matured thought are likely to have been spent 
upon the advertisement adjoining it. 
_ “Few realize why one product is best marketed 
with a ‘long copy’ advertisement while many 
others do best with a commanding illustration 
and half a dozen words. But it isn’t haphazprd 
at all, as most readers doubtless think. The 
twenty-five-cent cigarette or the twenty-five- 
hundred-dollar automobile are both likely to be 
‘short’ copy subjects. Anybody will take a 
chance on the small price of the former when 
curiosity is adequately aroused. Nobody would 
buy the latter without a personal sales talk, 
and therefore the advertisement has done yeoman 
service when it has sent the reader to see a local 
salesman. It is the mail-order product for which 
the reader must sign a coupon and agree to pay 
twenty or twenty-five dollars that requires long 
copy. It must be a one-impression sale. 

“And so on through the long list. ‘The study 
of man’ is the study of advertising. By no means 
is it the little brother of editorial dignity. 

“T personally am not convinced that the really 
big advertising agencies of ten or fifteen years 
from now have yet taken their place at the head 
of the procession. I thoroughly agree with the 
small group of big publishers who believe in 
fewer and better agencies; and I have a private 
notion that advertising and banking will become 
close and powerful allies before the former ever 
reaches the growth and stability of which it is 
capable. We will all live to see the time when 
the advertising business—and it is getting to 
be more of a business than a profession—will 
actually bear a close resemblance to the banking 
business. But that’s a long story, and perhaps 
row a little premature. I mentioned it only as 
one further bit of evidence that Advertising. 
already a tremendous force, is destined to be an 
increasing factor in modern life, and one well 
worth the serious thought and attention of serious 
people. I’m glad I’ve been working toward it 
so long, and that I came in via ‘the editorial - 
route.’ ”’ 
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TO WARREN G. HARDING 


HROUGH countless centuries, with sky-flung 
cosmic grace, 
proud old world has whirled its way through 
pace, 
eon marking destiny’s demand 
“the things of earth,”’ as God has planned. 


n came the day in hoary Time's release 
When wars between the nations were to cease 
When “man’s inhumanity to man” became the 

theme 
Stealing o’er the hearts of men, as in a dream. 


lhe crashing symbols of grim war’s acclaim 
Lost in a kind'r world—in Friendship’s name, 
The souls of those who die for love, march on 

To glorious day. first to salute the dawn. 


LD’ envoi 
A hope of broader understanding fills the breast 
And “Friendliness” through you, is writ above 


the rest. 
—Bennett Chapple 


Affairs and Folks 
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service, having been one of the original mem- 

‘s of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Governor Harding has three initials and is 

iating his triple A in banking experience. He 

born in Greene County, Alabama, and stud- 
iel in private schools. He received his A. B. 
degree from the University of Alabama. When 
he received his A. M. degree he was the youngest 
He received the 
degree of LL.D., in 1916, and in 1922 that 
legree from both Columbia and Harvard. He 
started to work as a clerk in a country store, but 
his ambition in earliest youth was to go into a 
bank. From the time he became a bookkeeper 
in the private bank of J. H. Fitts & Company 
at Tuscaloosa, his career has been one of full 
rounded experience in banking. Removing to 
Birmingham, he has served as bookkeeper, teller, 
assistant cashier, cashier, vice-president and 
president in the National Bank which became 
one of the largest in the South. Whatever posi- 
ion was assigned to him, he measured up to its 
responsibilities and was promoted. 

As President of the Alabama State Bankers’ 
Association and the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, his executive abilities were given full 
play in city and state affairs. He was made a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board upon its 
organization in 1914, and in 1916 became Gov- 
ernor of the Board, serving in this capacity until 
the expiration of his term in August, 1922. Dur- 
ing the war he was also managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation, and it was in this 

pacity that William P. G. Harding proved his 
metal. In a quiet way he seems to analyze 

‘ry situation and knows how to co-ordinate 
tacts and figures for logical conclusions. 

Some have called him cold, but he has ever 
kept in mind the high ideal that banking is the 
highest position of trust, for it is a trusteeship 
hat demands not only honor and honesty, but 
ntelligence and impartial decision. 

When he sits at his desk quietly making figures, 
hey are made in that peculiar, decisive way of 
‘he banker. There is no hesitancy in rounding 
he ciphers, but it is the facts under the figures 
that count—the subtle, invisible, moral and 

onomical factors that he studies with the widest 
ittention. 








Giving the Telephone Life 


Wherever your thought goes 
your voice may go. You can 
talk across the continent as if 
face to face. Your telephone 
is the latch to open for you any 
door in the land. 


There is the web of wires. 
The many switchboards. The 
maze of apparatus. The mil- 
lions of telephones. All are 
parts of a country-wide mechan- 
ism for far-speaking. The 
equipment has cost over 2 bil- 
lion dollars, but more than 
equipment is needed. 


There must be the guardians 
of the wires to keep them vital 
with speech-carrying electrical 
currents. There must be those 
who watch the myriads of tiny 
switchboard lights and answer 
your commands. There must 
be technicians of every sort to 
construct, repair and operate. 


A quarter of a million men 
and women are united to give 
nation-wide telephone service. 
With their brains and hands 
they make the Bell System 
live. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 





He is a man of medium height with gray blue 
eyes and a mustache. He has a very quiet and 
pleasant way of presenting his views, whether in 
an address or at a conference. He seems to 
penetrate into the very economic life of the 
individual as reflecting that of the mass. While 
an optimist by nature he nevertheless has a 
way of looking facts squarely in the face. In his 
addresses it would seem as if his concern is 
chiefly keeping the individual sense of saving, 
thrift, and economy away from the wild aban- 
donment of the profiteering days and keeping 
uppermost that forerunner of prosperity when 
people decide on the essentials rather than non- 
essentials as necessary to the comforts of life. 
The almost profligate living today in all walks 
of life has been a matter of concern, but the 


sobering sense of the American people can be 
relied upon ultimately in every crisis to build 
upon the rugged rock of common sense. 

When Mr. Harding was appointed Governor 
of the Boston Bank his coming was welcomed, 
not only by the financial interests of New Eng- 
land, but by the business men and industrial 
interests who had recognized him as a man who 
had the true sense of proportions. The great 
financial heart of New England seems to throb 
with little news of confusion. As he sits at his 
desk Governor Harding administers with the 
experience of one who has seen active service in 
every position in banking and in all kinds of 
banking, private banks, trust companies .and 
national banks, and he knows of the little eddies 
that come and go with the financial tides. 
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HE great U. S. Gov- 

ernment passenger ves- 
sels in these various services 
are unsurpassed for speed, 
luxury and economy. 


InvestigateAmerican 


Ships First 


Your Government has pre- 
pared handsomely illustra- 
ted travel booklets of 
itineraries, costs, and ship 
accommodations. Send for 
them today—free and with 
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Admiral Oriental Line 
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Morris Gest 


“Mecca” for Mr. Gest, and, like many of his 
compatriot artists, he has become an American 
fixture, thanks to the enterprise of the impresario 
who glimpsed his gifts from afar and knew how 
to introduce them effectively to American tastes 
and conditions and audiences. 

The first hint of the line along which his future 
path lay came to Gest in Paris in June, 1921. 
There, while he was in Europe in an attempt to 
rescue his parents and their family from Odessa, 
he saw for the first time the great Russian artist- 
clown Nikita Balieff, and his Theatre de la 
Chauve-Souris, the French version of Balieff’s 
Moscow celarette playhouse, Letutchaya Muish. 
He saw it and he fell in love with it at first sight. 


Continued from page 369 


No contracts, however, were signed at that’ 


time. Gest returned to New York and other 
managers took turns presumptuously announc- 
ing Balieff and band from the Bat of Moscow. 
Finally, with his Russian blood and imagination 
stirred by association with Chaliapin, who had 
at last come into his deserved own in New York, 
Gest resorted to the cable, resumed negotiations 
and concluded contracts which brought Balieff 
to New York late in January, 1922. 

It was in Paris that Morris Gest got his first 
taste of the antic founder of the Chauve-Souris. 
Under that title he decided to bring the Bat of 
Moscow to New York to avoid titular confusion 
with a certain melo-dramatic best-seller of 
Broadway. And on the night of February 2, 
1922, at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, just four 
days after landing, Balieff roused a super-critical 
private audience to cheers. 

On October 10, the third bill was disclosed at 
the height of the popularity of the second, and it, 
too, in turn could have run indefinitely except 
for the fact that Balieff and Morris Gest wished 
to celebrate in a gala evening the four hundredth 
performance of the Chauve-Souris in New York 
City and to entertain as guests of honor the 
arriving company of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
The fourth bill, therefore, was brought forth on 
January 4, 1923, and announced as final program 
before Balieff returned to Paris for the summer. 

The clientele commanded by Balieff’s Chauve- 
Souris from the start consisted in part, of course, 
of those American connoisseurs and The Bat’s 
own fellow-countrymen, who were predisposed in 
its favor. It soon deployed, however, into the 
walks of the general, the casual, and the acci- 
dental theatregoer in response to a newspaper and 
magazine welcome unprecedented in our time and 
reaching from coast to coast. To this phenom- 
enal denouncement of an apparently risky ven- 
ture, three factors contributed: the sound and 
inimitable worth of Nikita Balieff as practicing 
and executive artist of the theatre; the shrewd 
technique which Morris Gest used to introduce 
him to his public, and—miracle. 


This element of miracle, most fascinating of 
the forces at work in the theatre, seems to have 
put in its appearance almost intentionally at a 
time when the usual economic and political im- 
pulses which reconcile nations had failed to help 
the estrangement between Russia and America, 
and in lieu of these impulses to have volunteered 
the placative and universal power of art. 

As soon as his position here was assured, 
Balieff consciously or unwittingly began talking 
to his American sponsor about the Moscow Art 
Theatre, the unique stage where he had learned 
his craft. Simultaneously, the Kremlin City 
was hearing about the triumph of its madcap 
clown. Why not the Moscow Art Theatre? 
thought Gest. Why not America? thought the 
Art Theatre? Cables were tapped in both direc- 
tions. Gest considered going to Moscow to ne- 
gotiate, but Balieff held him. Instead, therefore, 
a representative of the Moscow Art Theatre 
came to New York City last June, spent a month 
and a fortune in further cables, and finally re- 
turned with a proposition to be ratified by the 
entire co-operative body of the theatre. Balieff, 
as trusted liaison officer, had vouched for his 
sponsor to the Art Theatre, and for his precep- 
tors to Gest. Chaliapin, too, back in Moscow 
put in a word for his American friend. The 
terms were announced at once and the company 
set out in September, 1922, to open a European 
tour in Berlin. 

The rest of the story of the arrival and the 
instantaneous triumph of the Moscow Art The- 
atre and the generous reward which Morris Gest 
had reaped for his courage in bringing them to 
New York and his painstaking sagacity in find- 
ing an American public for these visitors is too 
well known and too recent to require repetition. 
Before the company landed on January 4, even 
before the box office opened the day after Christ- 
mas, the entire balcony had been sold out for the 
first six weeks of the engagement through the 
most voluminous mail order sale in the history 
of the American theatre. Notwithstanding the 
exalted expectations which America had received 
through an extensive campaign kept up inces- 
santly since the previous July, this company not 
only fulfilled the claims made for them, but even 
surpassed them. 

One of the New York critics said not long ago: 
“What Gest will do next, no one knows. Al- 
most anything would be an anti-climax after the 
Moscow Art Theatre.”” But Morris Gest is not 
one to be caught napping, or to rest on his laurels. 
Before he brought the Moscow Art Theatre to 
America, he had a plan brewing in his mind. He 
knew the answer to “What next?” He had been 
plotting and planning it for twenty-five years. 
And the phenomenal success of the Russians 
merely brought the plans to a head. 

Briefly, the plan is to have a theatre of his 
own, devoted to native talent, both dramatic 

Continued on page 381 
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The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt part of all L. C. 
Smiths and is furnished at no additional expense. 

The decimal tabulator saves time and insures accuracy. 
As many columns can be written on the sheet as are 
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and operatic, and to distinguished foreign visi- 
tors, like the Moscow Art Theatre, which will 
serve aS stimulus, example and inspiration to 
native talent—a theatre without patrons, sub- 
sidy, subscription lists, or other tampering 
trings—in which he will be sole master. This 
theatre will be erected immediately, near Times 
Square, as a home for the exciting ventures of 
this unique figure in our dramatic world. 

Meanwhile Gest is now en route to Central 
Europe to arrange for the first American season 
of the foremost European stage director, Pro- 
fessor Max Reinhardt. This much has been 
decided during Reinhardt’s recent sojourn in 
New York at Mr. Gest’s invitation: A contract 
has been signed whereby Reinhardt will return 
to America early in November to prepare the 
first of several large spectacular productions 
which will be revealed the week before Christ- 
mas. Just what those productions will be, 
whether ‘““The Miracle” will be among them, and 
in what theaters they will be housed, will be 
decided in conference in Salzburg between Mr. 
Gest and Professor Reinhardt. 


Gatti-Casazza Continued from page 344 


enterprises or faddish impulses. He gets right 
to the bottom of those things in music and opera 
that will endure. Opera is the melody, drama 
and harmony of music, allied to artistic stage pic- 
tures with an atmosphere that transcends, not 
only of far distant scenes, but often of emotions 
and impulses of centuries past. Gatti deals with 
every productive phase as a philosopher. He has 
grown somewhat gray in the service and while 
some have charged him with being autocratic, he 
has the soul of a democrat and loves his work. 

Three pleasures pursue Gatti-Casazza—his 
books, his work and his nightly discussions. At 
nine-thirty he enters the little room off the stage 
entrance and seats himself on a hard wood bench. 
The room begins to fill and a conversario begins 
on singing, composers, politics, philosophy or 
religion. Gatti-Casazza may be the silent man, 
but when he arises and says something he re- 
minds one of Dr. Johnson rising to declare him- 
self on a final conclusion. He has a way of 
“speaking objectively”—these are his opening 
words, and in a sense they express the philosophy 
he symbolizes. Yet in their very objectiveness 
there is a definite note, but the extraordinary 
fire of feeling. He is concrete in his undertak- 
ings. The dreamer is blended with the doer. 
Understanding the art of compromise, his objec- 
tive is to make the people as familiar with the 
best in opera as they are with movies. There is 
still living in him the courage and intrepid spirit 
of a Garibaldi. 

One event in his life that makes him more 
American than many born in this country is the 
fact that in New York in 1910 he married 
Frances Alda, a soprano, so that in his home as 
well as in his office, in fact in every waking mo- 
ment, he lives in the atmosphere of his art for 
America. His life expresses the highest ideals of 
culture. He feels that the time is coming when 
other American cities will develop their own 
opera—that each community in the United 
States will send young people of musical talent 
and promise to New York to live in the atmos- 
phere of music and see and hear opera day after 
day as musical students are educated in Europe. 
[t seemed necessary at one time for musical 
students of America to live and study abroad in 
order to achieve any great success in opera, but 
with the musical capital of the world now located 
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in New York and the best-artists in the world 
assembled in caste that have never been paral- 
leled in musical history the future of music in 
America is reviving. 

Where in Milan six or eight operas would in- 
clude the entire repertoire for a season, the score 
reaches forty in New York for a brief period of 
twenty-four weeks. 

In his gestures and expression Gatti-Casazza 
has the grace of the cultured Italian. One of his 
peculiar gestures is making a ring with his 
thumb and forefinger which one might think 
was a musical note. Seated in his office chair he 
appeared first a business man and then the artist. 
His face takes on the glow of the artist in the en- 
thusiasm of his musical work, but sobers down 
to the cold steel calculation of the astronomer as 
he looks at figures and the calendar, planning to 
differentiate in personnel in building up for a 
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Keep a can of FLASH in the garage, another 

in your repair box and still another in your 

kitchen—then you will have at your com- 

mand the most efficient cleanser wherever 
you may require its services. 
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caste to meet the requirements of his patrons 
and the most critical audience of opera in the 
world today. 

His office chair might almost be called the 
seat of musical power in making careers. Pro- 
duction of operas and composition cannot be 
made by finance and common assent, because 
musical achievement is exacting in its require- 
ments. That makes Gatti-Casazza appear to 
some singers an autocrat as supreme on his 
throne as the President of the United States 
in the Executive Chair. 
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“The Comfort Route’”’ 


Bermuda 


Sail to these sunny isles far from winter winds. Bathing 
throughout the year. Splendid beaches of gleaming coral sand. 
Two excellent 18 hole golf courses and several 9 hole courses 
with wonderful natural hazards. Tennis, boating, fishing, riding 
and bicycling. Mysterious crystal caves and wonderful sea 
gardens, with strange sea flowers and rainbow-hued fish. 
Only 48 hours’ glorious sail from New York by the giant new 
ARCADIAN, ‘‘The Cruising Ship Wonderful,” 19,500 tons dis- 
placement, the largest and most magnificent vessel ever in the 
Bermuda trade. No passports required. 


West Indies Cruise 
February 20th 


To the seas of romance! To the historic isles of the Spanish 
Main, and lovely tropic scenes! To strange shores and pic- 
turesque peoples. To the Panama Canal and coast of South 
America. A delightful cruise of 29 days by the luxurious ORCA, 
25,500 tons displacement. Built especially for tropical service. 
Itinerary includes Nassau, Havana, Kingston, Panama Canal, 
Cartagena, Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, Martin- 
ique, St. Thomas, St. Juan, Bermuda. Rates$250 up. No pass- 
ports required. 
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Europe 


Regular sailings to Cherbourg, Southampton and Hamburg by 
the famous ‘‘O” steamers OHIO, ORCA, ORDUNA and 
ORBITA. 
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The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston Street, Boston 
117 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 
Vancouver Toronto Halifax 
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Syle—In Writing “Paper 


THERE is more to fine writing paper than 
appears on the surface. Real style goes deeper. 

The dignity and distinction of Crane’s W rit- 
ing Papers is due not only to the creative 
genius of the designers but also to the inherent 
goodness of the paper itself—paper made in 
the careful Crane way and according to stand- 
ards which have been maintained in the Crane 
mills for over a century. 

You will find Crane’s Writing Papers at all 
stores where good stationery is sold—not only 
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RRECT WRITING PAPER] 


in the five smart styles shown here, but also 
these other attractive selections: — 


Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 
Kid Finish Quartered Oak Old Style 
Early Puritan Greylawn 
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“This will be the Gate of Empire, 


this the Seat of Commerce’ 


Thus did Robert Cavelier de la Salle, 
in a prophecy, foresee a New France in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


His exclamation was called forth by the 
discovery that the divide between the 
great valleys of the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi was only a mile wide and a few 
feet high. 


This spot for a century was a famous 
portage for the fur trade along the two 
great water systems. Later when the 
United States gained possession of this 
territory, traders began to put up their 
cabins on the banks of the river. 


Then came railroads tapping the rich 
areas of the Middle West. 


The thinly settled country of great dis- 


tances naturaily turned to live stock pro- 
duction. 


In the early days and until the Civil 
War, the outlet was in the form of barreled 
salt beef and pork, or heavily salted and 
smoked meats. Fresh meat could be had 
by consumers only by the shipment of live 
animals. This serious limit on the output 
of live stock made necessary a more effi- 
cient and economical method. 


*- * * 
Under the pressure of this necessity, 
Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & 
Company, conceived the idea fifty years 
ago that fresh meat, kept cool by ice, 
could be transported long distances. 


In the fifty years since then, Mr. Swift 


and his sons and the organization that 
they have built up (now comprising about 
50,000 men and women, highly trained in 
handling perishables) have carried forward 
the idea to its. logical conclusion in the 
present distributing organization of Swift 
& Company. 


The company has twenty-three packing 
plants which furnish nearby cash markets 
for the live stock the farmer raises. Thou- 
sands of refrigerator cars radiate from 
these plants to hundreds of branch houses 
and car routes which make available to 
retailers fresh and delicately cured meats. 


Swift’s Premium Ham, Premium Bacon 
and other products are now articles of every- 
day commerce throughout the country. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 

















, , Acknowledgment 
Swift & Company’s profit from Swift & Company is indebted to Mr. Rudolf 
all sources averages only a A. Clemen i i 


for Permission to use historical 
fraction of a cent per pound data from his book, “The American 


Live Stock and Meat Industry” 
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